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VALUABLE NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 
Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Establishment of the Constitution in 1789. 
Edition de Luxe,on large paper, limited to 
one hundred sets, numbered. Complete in 
6 volumes, with a portrait of the author. 
8vo. $50.00. 

It would be superfiuous to dwell upon the rank of 
the late George Bancroft as a historian, or to citeany 
of the commendations bestowed for so many years 
Weeeoneer edisen of tits greet’ iintory sins ah 

e- ii oO is t wi ap- 
precistes by those who aetee to possess the finest 
edition, and by those who will wish to use large- 
paper volumes for extra illustrations. Collectors of 

are aware of the opportunities offered by 
such an edition for the use of portraits and old prints 
relating to American history. 


The Third Volume of McMaster’s History. 
History of the People 
of the United States. 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. By 

Joun Bach McMaster. To be com- 

leted in five volumes. Vols. I., II., and 

II., now ready. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.50 each. 

“The welcomeaccorded to Prof. McMaster’s earlier 
volumes of his history of the people of this country 
will cause general satisfaction over the appearance 
of Vol. III. If the long delay attending its publica- 
tion has been borne with some impatience, readers 

readily understand that to write as 
this author writes it is a task beset with researches 
and of a laborious character.”—New 
York Times. 


A History of England 
in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


By Wiit1a4m E, H. Lecxy. Complete in 8 
volumes; vo, gi t top. Per set, cloth, 
$20.00 ; half calf, $36.00. 

“ A work of such scholarly excellence as this is not 
to be lightly read or dismissed with a commendatory 

word. calls for caref i 


i t ‘or perusal, is worthy of 
trust.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“A thoughtful, conscientious, and philosophical 
work.” —Brookiyn Daily Eagle. i -: 

“Its frankness, candor, vigor, and splendor of color- 
ing have combined to place bos nathor among the first 
historians of this century.”"—Chicago Times. 








Justice. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Being Part IV. of 
‘*The Principles of Morality.’’ 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“A strong, grave, logical discussion of the rela- 
tions which should exist between man and man. Mr. 
Spencer's style is so lucid that to study political eco- 
nomy of him is rather a pleasure than a task.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 


Social Statics. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. New and revised edi- 
tion, including ‘‘The Man versus The 
State,” a series of essays on political ten- 
dencies heretofore published separately. 
I2mo. 420 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


Life in Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria. 


By G. MAspPERO, late Director of Archeology 
in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by ALICE. MoRTON. 
With 188 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘This translation from the French of M. Maspero, 
superbly printed and Parga J illustrated, will no 
doubt be welcomed by large number of readers 
who, without being profound students of archeology 
yet desire to have something more a mere gen- 


eral idea of human life as it was lived in the nations 
of old.” —Cincinnati Ci cial Gaszett 


An Utter Failure. 


By Miriam Coes HArris, author of ‘‘ Rut- 
ledge.’’ 1ramo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“Those who were attracted by ‘Rutledge’ will 

give hearty welcome to this story, and find it fully as 


enjoyable as that once immensely popular novel.”’— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“The pathos of this tale is profound, the move- 
: we uel dramatic, the moral elevating.” —JN. Y. 
oria. 


Eline Vere. 


By Louis Coupgrus.. Translated from the 
Dutch by J. T. Grain. With an Intro- 
duction by EDMUND GossE. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


**Most careful in its details of description, most 
picturesque in its coloring.” —Boston Post. 

“A vivacious and skilful performance, giving an 
evidently faithful picture of society and ——- the 
art of a true story-teller.”—Philadelphia Daily Even- 
ing Telegraph. 











By the author of ** Uncle Remus.” 


On the Plantation. 


By JozL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 23 Illus- 
trations by E. W. KEMBLE, and Portrait 
of the Author. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The most personal and in some respects the most 

im nt work which Mr. Harris has published since 

‘Uncle Remus.’ Many will read between the lines 

and see the autobi phy ofthe author In addition 

to the stirring incidents which a in the story, 

the author presents a graphic picture of certain 

fe rye of Southern life which have not appeared in 
is books before. There are also new examples of 

the foik-lore of the negr which became classic 

= presented to the public in the pages of * Uncle 
emus.’ 


The Faith Doctor. 


By EpwarpD EGGLEsTON, author of “ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘ The Circuit 
Rider,” etc. r2mo. Third edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“ The author of the ‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster’ has 
enhanced his reputation by this beautiful and touch- 
ing study of the character of a girl to love whom 
proved a liberal education to both of her admirers.” 
—London Athenaum. 

***The Faith Doctor’ is worth reading for its style, 
its wit, and its humor, andi not less, we may add, for 
its pathos.” —London Spectator. 


MODERN SCIENCE SERIES. 
[he Cause of an Ice 


Age. 

By Sir Ropert BALL, LL.D., ¥.R.S., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, author of *‘ Star- 
land.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Of the various ages traced and located by scien- 
tists, none is more interesting or can be more so than 
the Ice ge and never have its phenomena been 
more clearly and graphically described, or its causes 
more definitely located, than in this thrillingly in- 
teresting volume.”—Boston Traveller. 


The Horse. 


A Study in Natural History. By WriLiaAm H. 
Fiower, C.B., Director in the British 
Natural History Museum. With 27 Illus- 
trations. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ The volume gives a large amount of information, 


both scientific and ctical, on the noble animal of 
which is treats.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The Oak. 


A Study in Botany. By H. MARSHALL WARD, 
F.R.S. With 53 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


“Prof. Ward gives a short account of what is most 
worth attention in the anatomy and of 
the oak as a forest tree, and from a par i 
— he makes the story as an object of life but little 
ess fascinating than its folk-lore.”—N. ¥. World. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





D. APPLETON & CO.,., 1, 3 anp 5 Bonn Street, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


A New Volume of Poems by. RUDYARD KIPLING. Ready next week. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘' Life’s Handicap,’’ “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 


etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Next week. 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses contributed to various magazines jos the past few years. 
and a ber 0 


These, together with the poems by ‘* Yussuf,’’ published in MacmiHan’s Magazi 
now printed for the first time, will form the above volume. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 





of new pieces 


Second Edition Next Week. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ The Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1,00. 
Now Ready. In the New Uniform Edition of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels. Published monthly: 


MR. ISAACS..... bon panes bat -Cloth, $1 00 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS......... Cloth, $1 00 


A new Novel by the author of ** Hurrish,” etc. 
GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. Emity LaAwtess, author of 
‘‘ Hurrish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ The highest point in imaginative and descriptive 
art has hoon centeed by the author ; human sympathy 
could never be more perfectly touched than by her 
simple methods.” —Philadelphia Record. 


““He who reads this story will for many a day 
have in his mind's eye the wind-swept rocky Isles of 
Aran and in his heart the memory or Grania O’Mal- 
ley."—New York World. 


THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 


And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMES, author 
of ‘‘ The Europeans,.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 











ZOROASTER.........se002-++ «Cloth, $1 00 
THE THREE FATES........Cloth, $1 00 





Fourth Edition Just Ready. 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
GRIEVE. 

By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth Edition. In 
one volume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

Also Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, in box, 
-00. 
$30 Ward has written this book with purpose 
and with conscience. It teaches true lessons, it ts 
real life and experience, and it is a worthy addition to 


the t English novels of our generation.” —Review 
of Reviews. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 
By Gforce GISSING, author of ‘‘The Nether 
World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








Just Published. With 100 SJllustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. Henry MIppLeToy, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, author of “‘ The Engraved 


Gems of Classical Times,” etc. With roo Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


oc 


* Ancient Rome in 1885 and in 1888.’ A great P 
been added, and a large number of new illustrat! 


$7.00. 


present work is a revised and greatly enlarged version of the former one-volume book ‘entitled 
art has been rewritten, accounts of the recent discoveries have. 
ions have been introduced.”"—A uthor’s Preface. 





THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
New Edition, cloth, 18mo, 75 cents. 


“ The book is htful reading. . . . It isade- 
licious view of id which this poet takes. It is 


indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted 
England of our fa the England which we know of 
in song and story.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“* Much that is bright and best in our literature is 
brought once more to our dulled memories, Indeed, we 
know of but few volumes containing se much of obser- 
vation, kindly comment, hilosophy, and artistic weight 
as this unpretentious Tittle book.” —Chicage Herald. 





A New Edition with all the Original Illustrations. $1.00 each volume. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
1zmo. Cloth. $1.00. Now Ready. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. Just Ready. 


Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they have made arrangements to publish the most popular of the 
noveis of Charles Dickens. These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and will 


be accompanied by a// the original illu: 
r. 


A ion: ‘ wil: also be prefixed in each volume a short introduction 
the novelist’s son 


giving a history of the writing and publication of each 


together with other details, biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader. 





New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. amo, cloth, $1.75. 


ISLAND LIFE: 


Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Including Revision and 


attempted Solution of the Problem of Geol 


1 Climates. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 


LL.D., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ Darwinism,” etc. With illustrations and maps. New and 


cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Now Ready. Part Il. Beeke-Chamberlayne. 8vo, $t.00. 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Containing articles on the main subjects dealt with by economic writers, with explanations of 
legal and business terms which may be found in their works, and short notices of deceased 
American, English, and foreign economists and their chief contributions to economic 
literature. Edited by R. H. INGLis PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 


Part II. Beeke-Chamberlayne. 8vo. $1.00. 








A new book by Pref. Alfred Marshall. 12m, $1.00- 


Elements of Economics of In- 
dustry. 


Being the first volume of Elements of Eco- 
nomics by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 416 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 





Now Ready, Vol. VI., Completing the issue. 
Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel. 


By the late FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
-A. In six volumes, cloth, $1.25 each ; 
or the set, in a box, $7.50. 





Just Published. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
The Life and Works of John 
Arbuthnot, M.D, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
By Grorce A. AITKEN. With Portrait. 
8vo, $4.00. 


%* A scholarly book, executed with much dilige 
and jnlgnent— Times. e — 





A Guide to Electric Lighting. 


For Householders and Amateurs. By S. R. 
BoTTONE, author of ‘‘ Electrical-Instrument 
Making,”  ‘“ Electromotors,”  ‘‘ Electric 
Bells,” etc. With many illustrations. 
Price, 75 cents, 





New Book by Professor Mahaffy. 
The Problems of Greek History. 


By J. T Mauarry, Fellow and Professor of 
Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





Reduced in Price. Sixth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged, $1.75. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. 


With Grammatical Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary. By HENRY Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, $1.75. 

“The Grammatical introduction will help students to 

master the difficulties even of Beowulf ; and a course 

through the Reader, with the help of the Glossary, 


will set students far on way of being Anglo- 
Saxons.’’—Notes and Ouoriel 4 ss bi 





A New Volume of Essays by the late E. A. Freeman. 
8v0, $3.50. 
Historical Essays. 


By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 1amo, $1.00. 
An Author’s Love. 


Being the unpublished Letters of Prosper 
Merimer’s *‘ Inconnue.” 12mo, $1.00. 





Natural Science. 


A New Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 
No’s. rand2. Vol. I Price 25 cents, 
Annual Subscription, $3.0>. 


** Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.'s New Cataloguz of borks by American author:, which will be mailed free 


to any address. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
“ History of the Mexican War,” * 

THE WAR WITH MExIco was one of the most interesting 
and important events in our country’s history. The cam- 
paigns of Taylor and Scott, conducted with great military 
skill and crowned with phenomenal success, inspired confi- 
dence at home and respect abroad ; while the acquisition of 
a territory of more than five hundred millions of acres and 
of a sea-coast of more than thirteen hundred miles, with 
three great harbors, was a vast stride towards the realization 
of De Tocqueville’s prophecy, made in 1835, that the Anglo- 
Americans would alone cover the immense space between 
the Polar Regions and the Tropics, extending from the 
coast of the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
The western frontier had passed, at a single bound, from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. The effects of the impetus 
imparted by these acquisitions to the enterprise always 
characteristic ef the American people are shown in the de- 
velopment of the mineral, agricultural and commercial re- 
sources of the country, and in the astonishing growth of 
means of transportation by land and sea. When Congress 
took up the discussion of an appropriation to pay for cer- 
tain portions of the Mexican lands, and of the establish- 
ment of the requisite Territorial governments, the question 
of the status of slavery in the newly-acquired territory led 
to the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso, and increased the 
bitter feeling already existing between the North and South. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that one of the results of the 
Mexican War was to precipitate that stupendous struggle 
between the States upon which depended the life and lib- 
erty of the nation. It is not surprising that the Civil War, 
with its vitally important results, vast military operations 
and gigantic armies—compared with which those operating 
in Mexico were insignificant in size, though not in valor,— 
should have overshadowed the war so closely preceding it. 
But as the last great struggle recedes into the past, the his- 
torian will turn again to the romantic campaigns in Mexico, 
and will assign them a more important place than that which 
they now occupy. 

An elaborate History of the Mexican War has recently 
been published as a posthumous work of Gen. Cadmus M. 
Wilcox, who has left a record which will no doubt rescue 
from oblivion many of the gallant deeds of his earlier com- 
panions in arms. The author’s experience well qualified 
him for his work, as he joined the Army in Mexico within a 
month after the Battle of Monterey, and served continuously 
from that time until the close of the war. Subseqently, he 
rose to the grade of major-general in the Confederate ser- 
vice. His death occurred at Washington, D. C., in 1890. 
The object of his work was ‘to revive some interest in an 
event fraught with great national results; to show that the 
war was just and unavoidable, skilfully managed by wise 
and able leaders, aided by brave and gallant troops, with 
whom to dare was to conquer, and to conquer to be mag- 
nanimous.’ It can hardly be conceded that the war is shown 
to have been just. Beyond question, however, it was a 
magnanimous war, as is attested by the chivalrous action of 


History of the Mexican War. By Gen. Cadmus M. Wilcox. Edited by his niece, 


Mary Rachel Wilcox. Washington: Church News Publishing Co. 
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Gen. Scott in halting his victorious army at the gates of the 
Mexican Capital, to give the enemy a chance to treat for 
terms of peace, and thus escape the humiliation always at- 
tending the loss of the seat of government; as well as by the 
purchase from Mexico of lands which might have been 
claimed by right of conquest. 

The book is profusely illustrated, There are nineteen 
portraits, nine battle-scenes, and fourteen maps showing 
the theatres of operation and the topography of the battle- 
fields. The portraits are fairly good. The maps are not 
good : a number of them have no scale, and in nearly all of 
them the legend, explanations and references are indistinct, 
and in some cases almost illegible. In this respect they are 
far inferior to the maps which appeared more than forty 
years ago in a volume entitled ‘The Other Side; or, A 
Mexican History of the War in Mexico,’ from which several 
of them seem to have been taken without credit. One of 
the illustrations called for by the list—namely, ‘ Scott’s En- 
trance into the City of Mexico ’—does not appear, and it is 
to be regretted that the nine battle-scenes were not also 
overlooked, as they are mere blotches, which convey no 
meaning and are painful to look upon. Of a large num- 
ber of absurd typographical errors, examples will be 
found on page 58, where ‘formation’ is printed ‘ for mo- 
tion,’ and page 218, where ‘park’ appears instead of 
‘pack.’ The author’s style is frequently awkward and care- _ 
less ; the personal pronouns are too often used in such an 
ambiguous way as to require more than close attention to 
determine the meaning ; and redundancy is an occasional 
fault, as in the following, on page iii.:—‘ We ran close in 
along Galveston Island ; no houses were seen where the 
present pretty city of that name now stands.’ The word 
‘displayed’ is used several times where ‘ deployed ’ would 
seem to better convey the meaning. On page 273, it is 
stated that ‘the latter, on its return to San Luis, according 
to their own estimate was 10,000; 500 less than when it 
marched north, etc.’ The 500 is a cipher short, evidently. 
On page 561, it is stated that as a result of the Mexican 
War five thousand miles of sea-coast were added to that al- 
ready possessed. This is an error, as the whole extent of 
sea-coast on the three maritime fronts (exclusive of Alaska) 
is only 5000 miles, unless bays, sounds, and other small 
irregularities of the coast-line are considered, which is not 
usually the case. On page 441, ‘illy’ is awkwardly and in- 
correctly used. The following, on page 385, is so bad as to 
make one wonder whether the author or the proof reader 
was at fault:—‘The order was obeyed, and the men ad- 
vanced with spirit ; but it was apparent that they were not 
strong enough to assault the enemy in the position occupied, 
and Lieut. S. B. Buckner being sent to the commander of 
the regiment, requesting to be recalled or reinforced, the 
order was revoked.’ 

These defects go far towards spoiling a book which, with- 
out them, would be a most interesting and attractive volume. 
The author evidently gave much diligent labor and research 
to the preparation of his work, the value of which, as one of 
reference, is increased by the appendices, in which may be 
found the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ; an account of the 
Court of Inquiry appointed to investigate and report upon 
the conduct of certain officers of Gen. Scott’s Army ; rosters 
of officers of the Army, Volunteers and Navy serving in 
a and names of the original members of the Aztec 

ub. 





“Architecture,’ Mysticism and Myth.” * 
SYMBOLISM, as a topic, is evidently coming to the front. 
The curious learning which, formerly, only dreamers and 
‘literary cranks’ delighted in is fast being redticed to sys- 
tem, and so becoming of interest to staid, commonsense 
people. Both these and the few who still delight in a free 
field for fancy and who love hieroglyphics because even the 


. Architecture, Mysticism and Myth. By W. R. Lethaby. $1.75. Macmillan & 
0. 











The 


learned make mistakes in deciphering them will find much 
to enjoy in Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s ‘Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth.’ The author, who is an architect, attempts to 
answer M. César Daly’s question, which he prints on his 
title-page, so far as it relates to their common art. ‘Are 
there symbols which may be called constant; proper to all 
races, all societies and all countries ?’ asks Mr. Daly, who was 
one of the architectural lights of the second Empire. Mr. 
Lethaby answers yes, and proceeds by a multitude of ex- 
amples to connect the world’s great monuments with ancient 
ideas of the universe. Men had everywhere arrived at such 
ideas, clear if primitive, before they began to erect great 
stone temples and tombs, he says, and their building was 
influenced by them if it did not designedly symbolize them. 
This seems a pretty safe position to take up; yet from it we 
gain alluring views of the terraced mountain of heaven in 
the Ziggurat, of the square earth in the temple area, and the 
under-world, hard to get out of, in the labyrinth. This was 
Homer’s Cosmos. Dante’s is found figured in Buddhist 
topes and Chinese pagodas; the little bells that hang to the 
eaves of the latter ring out the music of the spheres. Japan- 
ese fori, we are happy to learn, are not bird roosts but sun- 
roosts. Egyptian and Grecian pylons, Solomon’s brazen 


pillars and those of Hercules, were placed, like the posts of © 


the forii, for the sun to rise between them on certain days. 
For each day of the year he had his gate in the heavens; 
and consequently there are endless stories of buildings with 
360 (the original number), or 365 doors or windows. The 
former number was the limit of counting in the Homeric 
age, witness the 360 pigs that Eumeus, the swine-herd, had 
charge of—a pig for every day in the year. The frontis- 
piece is a drawing, by the author, of the great Ziggurat of 
Babylon (the tower of Belus) from the measurements dis- 
covered by George Smith. It is a much more imposing 
shape than the restoration by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez. 





‘Oriental Religions and Christianity ” * 


‘Or1ENTAL RELIGIONS and Christianity’ were the theme 
of the eight courses of lectures on the Ely foundation, be- 
fore the students of Union Theological Seniinary, N ew 
York, delivered by the Rev. Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D. As 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, Lecturer on Comparative Religion in the 
University of the City of New York and President of the 
American Society of Comparative Religion, Dr. Ellinwood 
brings equipment of a certain sort for thetask in hand. He 
has read widely, and not only in those books and translations 
which set forth one side and only one side of the ethnic re- 
ligions; and he has also been a constant reader of those 
missionary reports which give the aliea, hostile both in faith 
and civilization, that actual and practical side that the 
closet-scholars do not know. He has also made the tour of 
the world, and personally questioned the adherents to non- 
Christian faiths. He does not pretend to give a full and 
judicial view of the phenomena of Oriental religions, but 
merely touches upon a few salient points, with a view of show- 
ing the inferiority of the other Asiatic religions to that founded 
by Jesus, and as represented by the orthodox denominations 
of to-day. Hence, the title of his first chapter is not espe- 
cially calculated to disarm prejudice— The Need of Under- 
standing the False Religions.’ In these days of the revised 
version of the Bible; which expunges the term ‘heathen ’ 
from the English text, reveals the right term ‘ nations,’ and 
shows that Paul, the greatest of missionaries, used no term 
of contempt for one outside the faith, it is hardly fair to 
begin discussion with the use of the branding-iron. How- 
ever, Dr. Ellinwood confesses that his end is practical; and 
it is perhaps true that even in a theological seminary— 
professedly organized for the study of the truth—a sop must 
be thrown to prejudice. Moreover, in spirit and treatment, 
the lecturer is usually fair and conciliatory. 


~ * Odental Religions and Christianity. By F. F. Ellinwood. $t.75. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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After two lectures largely preparatory to the subject, two 
more are devoted to Hinduism, one to Buddhism, one to. 
Mohammedanism, and one to traces of a primitive monothe- 
ism. In the three concluding lectures, in rather old-fash- 
ioned style, the writer collects the indirect tributes of pagan 
systems to the doctrines of the Bible, shows the ethical ten- 
dencies of the Eastern and the Western philosophies, and 
maintains the divine supremacy of the Christian faith, The 
appendix on the bibliography of the subject is of great value. 
The object of the lecturer seems to be to encourage fuller 
investigation of the subjects outlined by him. Throughout, 
he has especial references to those who passively receive 
their opinions upon the subjects of Oriental religions. These 
may be divided into two classes: those who take their opin- 
ions ready-made, through traditional education and local 
prejudice; and those who seek out the spicy and sensational 
periodical literature, or the popular lecturers whose aim 
is revenue more than truth. Strange as it may seem, the 
author has not thought his work worth indexing. 





‘The New Empire” * 


Mr. O. A. HowLanp, a Toronto barrister, bearing a name 
highly esteemed in Canadian public life, has given us, in a 
handsome, though needlessly expanded volume, entitled 
‘The New Empire—Reflections upon its Origin and Consti- 
tution, and its Relations to the Great Republic,’ good evi- 
dence of the tumult of ideas now fermenting in the minds 
of the Canadian people. The New Empire, it should be 
understood, is the present British Empire, which has come 
into being since the ‘Old Empire’ was broken up by the 
secession of the original American colonies. The author, 
who holds very liberal and comprehensive views, is of 
opinion that this secession was a fortunate event for the 
English race and for the cause of free government in gen- 
eral, though he deplores some of its concomitants and sup- 
posed consequences. He laments, in particular, the fact (as 
he deems it to be) that by the expulsion of the educated and 
high-principled loyalists, the people of the United States, 
though personally honest, lost much of that fine sentiment 
of public honor which—as he thought last year, when his 
book was published—existed in Canada. How far this 
agreeable sense of moral superiority has survived in the 
author’s mind the shock of the recent legislative revela- 
tions in the Dominion can only be conjectured; but he is 
doubtless well aware that the assertion of such a superiority 
must now produce an odd effect in the United States, as 
well as in Europe. The truth is, that the wealthier loyalists 
who fled from the insurgent colonies belonged mainly to an 
aristocratic class; and from the earliest to the latest times 
—from Athens and Rome to Venice and the France of 
Louis XIV. and to the monarchies of our own day,—an 
aristocratic class has always been a selfish, corrupt and 
corrupting class. 

Apart from this natural and pardonable effervescence of 
local vanity, there is nothing in Mr..Howland’s book that is 
not pleasing and commendable in sentiment, even if some 
of his suggestions may seem visionary, and others somewhat 
trivial. Certainly the proposed establishment of an ‘ Inter- 
national Supreme Court’ for the settlement of differences 
between Great Britain and the United States is an agreeable 
vision ; but what would be the position of a court possessing 
no power of enforcing its judgments is a question which Mr, 
Howland, as a lawyer, should be able to answer. His 
suggestion of the excellent effects which might follow from 
amending the royal title by declaring the Queen of Great 
Britain to be also ‘Queen of Canada,’ may provoke a smile. 
But such intellectual vagaries do not seriously mar the 
general impression which the book conveys, of a. generous 
and thoughtful mind, somewhat bewildered by opposing 
theories and the shifting politics of an uneasy dependency. 


* The New Empire. By O. A. Howland. $2.50. Baker & Taylor Co. 
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Mr. Daly's “ Woffington ” * 

WE ARE GLAD to see a second edition of Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s ‘ Woffiington,’ an appreciative tribute to the actress 
and the woman, and a valuable contribution to the history 
of the English stage. It was written con amore, but with 
conscientious care no less, The author says in the preface: 
—‘I set out to write from a full heart all that the moving 
story of Woffington inspired. I did not choose the subject: 
—it chose me; and if the selection of the pen is crowned 
with success, and the much loved—much maligned—much 
praised—and greatly blamed woman has found a biographer 
satisfying in any degree—let us acknowledge again the power 
that Peg Woffington exercises a century after she has passed 
away, rather than award any particular credit for the success 
of this memoir to Augustin Daly.’ Yet he deserves credit 
for it, the clear head having guided the task inspired by the 
‘full heart.’ The character is not idealized as in Charles 
Reade’s pleasant novel, but delineated with strict fidelity to 
nature and history. The career of Peg is traced ‘from the 
cradle to the tight-rope,’ ‘ from Lilliput to Ophelia,’ and on, 
in successive chapters, to her triumphs at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, ‘from stage to drawing-room,’ and through all 
the vicissitudes of a singularly chequered life to her last 
resting-place in ‘the little church at Teddington.’ ‘In her 
childhood she had run barefooted through the streets ard 
along the quays of Dublin, a bricklayer’s orphan and a ped- 
dler of fruit and vegetables. In her womanhcod she was 
courted by the representatives of the highest circles in Lon- 
don as the first actress of the age, and as a brilliant hostess 
among the most noted of her time. When she first came to 
London to play in its leading theatre she had but a single 
robe for tragedy parts, yet she lived ‘to set the fashion in 
gowns for the women of England.’ She wasno less admired 
and loved for ‘the goodness of her heart, her high sense of 
honor, and her devotion to duty.’ If she was a little weak, 
she was sorely punished for it—‘a woman like many for 
whom Mother Eve is responsible.’ Her many virtues make 
her failings seem small in the comparison. 

Mr. Daly’s book. is brought out in elegant quarto form, 
with faultless typography, and executed with many finely 
executed photographs, among which are no less than seven 
portraits of Woffington, including those that represent her 
as Sir Harry Wildair and as Mistress Ford in ‘The Merry 
Wives.’ In the appendix is a list of the parts she acted, 
running up to the almost incredible number of one hundred 
and thirty-two. 





John Arbuthnot + 


AMONG the pursuers of literature, some yet read Pope with ‘ per- 
petual delight,’ though it is the fashion of critics to answer John- 
son’s inquiry, ‘ whether Pope was a poet,’ by rating him as a writer 
of rhetoric, not of poetry, of ‘mouldy commonplaces’ and ‘ con- 
ventional truisms,’ while owning the melody of his metre and nice 
handling of the colors of language shown in grace and perfectness 
of expression. Yet more of his lines are to-day in ccmmon use 
than those of any other writer except Shakespeare. The Prologue 
to the Satires is styled ‘ Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot,’ the ‘ Friend 
. my Life,’ which brings to mind the charming Dedication of ‘ Pen- 

ennis.” 

Dr. Arbuthnot was a Scotchman, the physician and trusted 
friend of Queen Anne, who had ‘ great power with her,’ Swift said ; 
a confidant of Mrs. Masham, who had supplanted the Duchess of 
Marlborough in the Queen’s favor ; strongly attached to the Tory 
party, he was a member of the October Club founded by Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, with whom he had the closest relations, personal 
and political ; and along with Pope, Swift, Gay, Atterbury, Parnell, 
Congreve and Oxford, he was a chief spirit in the Scriblerus Club ; 
an intimate and correspondent of the brilliant and eccentric Peter- 
pe and the physician and friend of Chesterfield, who wrote 
of him :— 

Without any of the craft, he had all the skill of his profession. * * * 
To great and various erudition he joined an infinite fund of wit and 
humor, to which his friends, Pope and Swift, were more obliged than 





* Peg Woffington. By Augustin Daly. $5. Nims & Knight. 
+ The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D. By. John A. Aitkin. $4. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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they have acknowledged themselves to be. His imagination was almost 
inexhaustible. * * * His social character was not more amiable 
than his private character was pure and exemplary ; charity, benevolence, 
and a love of mankind appeared in all he said or did. 

Lord Orrery said of him, that ‘justly celebrated fcr wit and 
learning, the excellency of his heart was above all his other quali- 
fications.’ Talking of the eminent men of Queen Anne's reign, 
Johnson remarked to Boswell :—‘I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal genius. A man of 
deep learning and much humor.’ And he called him ‘ illustrious.’ 
Thackeray describes him as ‘ one of the wisest, wittiest, most ac- 
complished, and gentlest of mankind.’ The mutual affecticn be- 
tween Arbuthnot and Pepe and Swift, as shown in their cor- 
respordence, is pleasing, and at times touching. He and the Dean 
wrote to each other as ‘ cear brother,’ and Pope's letters are almost 
as <ffectionate. Swift said of Arbutl not that ‘he had but one de- 
fect, and that was a slouch in his weik.’ 

The lovers of the literary histcry of the days of Queen Anne 
should be grateful to the Clarendon Press for this edition of Dr. 
Arbuthnct's chief works; for though we have ‘ Life after Life of 


’ Pope ard Swift, and edition after editicn of their works, no cne has 


made any serious attempt to do a similar service for Arbuthnot, 
though he was equal to any of his contemporaries in wit and learn- 
ing.’ A good life, by Mr. George A. Aitkin, mainly pieced (and 
well- pieced) from the letters of Arbuthnot, Pope, Swift, Gay and 
others, is prefixed. Arbuthnot was the first to apply the name 
‘John Bull’ to the English, and the character, as he drew it, has 
since been the a type—‘an honest, plaindealing fellow, 
choleric, bold, and of very inconstant temper, * * * apt to 
quarrel with his best frier.ds, especially if they pretended to govern 
him. If he was flattered he could.be led likealamb. He was 
ruddy and plump, with a pair of cheeks like a trumpeter. Swift 
wrote to Stella :—‘I hope you read “ John Bull.” It was a Scotch 
gentleman, a frierd of mine, who wrote it, but they put it upon 
me ’—as they did ‘ Martinus Scriblerus’-—‘ both by Arbuthnot,’ said 
ewer ‘though commonly assigned to Swift, and are printed in 
is works.’ It was published in the second volume of the famcus 
‘Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ the joint work of the four wits— 
Swift, Pope, Gay and Arbuthnot. Pore, writing to Swift, says of 
it:—* We look like friends, side by side, sericus and merry, by turns, 
conversing interchangeably, ard walking down hand in hand to 
wwe 9 The many notes signed Bentley and Scriblerus in the 
rst authorized edition of ‘The Dunciad’ (1729) are by Swift and 
Arbuthnot, and the appended ‘ Virgilius Restauratus,’ in ridicule of 
Bentley, by Arbuthnot. The ‘Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,’ 
though getting scant praise from Johnson, is a clever book, ard 
abounds in humor, and undoubtedly furnished hints to Sterne for 
the early chapters of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
With Pope and Gray, Arbuthnot was a share-writer of the farce 
comed ree Hours.After Marriage,’ driven-off the stage on its 


» ‘Th 
: seventh night, and which is only remembered by its giving rise to 


the stupid substitution of Cibber for Theobald as the hero of the 
Dunce’s epic, Pope having Bane ye with the actor-manager “cn 
account of a ‘ gag’ he introduced ridiculing the piece when play- 
ing Bayes in ‘ The Rehearsal.’ Arbuthnot is the true author of 
the phrase, in reference to a biographer, that he was ‘one of the 
new terrors of death,’ commonly given to Brougham or Sir Charks 
Wetherill. He applied it to the notorious Curll, and his catch- 
penny lives of eminent persons, many of which Savage, one of his 
drudge Plutarchs, tells us, in‘ The Author to be Let,’ he wrote under 
wretched constraint. Of Arbuthnot’s medical writings, the ‘Essay 
Concerning the Nature of Aliments’ is the best known, and has 
this apothegm :—‘ All the intentions pursued by medicine may be 
obtained and enforced by diet.’ Unfortunately he did not follow 
his own teaching, for ‘ his weakness, which he shared with so many 
of his contemporaries, was the habit of eating in excess.’ His 
favorite amusements were card-playing and music; he had a fine 
ear, and good taste, and Pope said he was ‘inalterable in friend- 
ship and quadrille.’ In the last years of his life his health was 
‘ much broke,’ and he died in 1735, in his sixty-eighth year. Pope 
wrote to his son :—‘ It is a great Truth, that I can find no words 
to express the Share I bear in your present Grief and Loss.’ He 
described Arbuthnot, on the fly-leaf of his ‘Virgil,’ as ‘ vir doctissi- 
simus, probitate ac pietate insignis.’ 





Theological and Religious Literature 


‘THE DOCTRINE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, so Far as It 
is Set Forth in the Prayer- Book,’ is the title of a little volume beau- 
tifully printed by the Knickerbocker Press. On examination, it 
turns out to be an orderly arrangement of the doctrinal portions 
of the Prayer-Book under seventeen heads, which comprise the 
common topics of a system of theology. The portions selected 
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are merely pieced together, so as to read like a connected para- 
graph or single sentence, and no verbal changes are made in the 
parts thus brought together, ence such as were necessary to 
make good sense. The Prayer-Book, as a whole, has been drawn 
on, and so collect, no less than litany, is used for doctrine. The re- 
sult is interesting. . The Prayer-Book is shown to have more unity 
of teaching than has been generally supposed ; and also to make 
such doctrinal demands that it would seem inconsistent to continue 
to use it while yao say J from its principal tenets. The author 
would go much further than this, however, and exclude from the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church all who do not conform to the 
doctrine of the Prayer-Book. The titles of the appendices are 
‘ Of Holy Scripture,’ ‘Endless Punishment’ and ‘ The Atonement.’ 
These apparently were at first sermons. They take the most 
rigidly orthodox positions ; but they are intelligently written, and 
the second is particularly valuable as a defence of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. The author of this helpful and suggestive 
volume is the Rev. Henry R. Percival, M.A., rector of the Church 
of the Evangelists, Philadelphia. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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THE USEFUL SERIES of Biblical biographical monographs en-. 


titled Men of the Bible has recently received two additions, 
‘ Gideon and the Judges,’ by the well-known Rev. Dr. J. Marshall 
Lang, and ‘Ezra and Nehemiah: Their Lives and Times,’ by the 
s ill better known George Rawlinson. The latter writer is now an 
old man, and it is not to be expected that he would utilize recent 
works in expanding the short narrative in the Bible into a volume 
of 182 pages. As a matter of fact, his ‘authorities’ are all over 
thirty and most of them over forty years old. Canon Rawlinson’s 
readers would not know this, for he does not date his authors. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that the science of Assyriology has 
come up since the most recent of his authors issued his book, 
the freshness of the author’s information may be conjectured. 
Canon Rawlinson is a name publishers and editors conjure with, 
but he is, all the same, a survival of a former generation of book 
compilers. The Rev. Dr. Lang has done some work in the pulpit 
which evinced his fitness for his present task, and the way in which 
he has discharged it is excellent. He brings out of their obscurity 
those old heroes, and presents them to us in the setting of their 
times. He holds a conservative course, frankly confessing the 
neglect of the Mosaic law and the brutality of the times, but not 
drawing the conclusion that there was no Mosaic law then extant, 
or that the Israelites were savages. He interprets literally the ful- 
filment of Jephthah’s vow, and therefore believes the virgin daugh- 
ter was killed by her father. Throughout he is a level-headed, 
fair-minded, scholarly exegete. ($1 each. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co).——Mr. A. C. DIXON, pastor of the Harrison Place Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has published under the title of ‘ The 
God-Man,’ a.course of sermons in proof of the deity of Jesus 
Christ. Equally good sermons are preached every Sunday in a 
thousand pulpits; yet because this preacher is so earnest and un- 
oe and has so important a theme, one would desire his 
rochure a.wide currency. (Baltimore : Wharton, Barron & Co.) 
_——‘ BIBLOS, THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD: A Sketch of 
its History and Literary Attractions’ is the title of an octavo of 
123 pages, written by the Rev. W. F. Carey of Brooklyn. While 
not a scholarly production, it may do good by calling attention to 
the Bible—a book which too many persons know very little about. 
(Omaha: Ackermann Bros. & Heintze.) 





Pror. HENRY DRUMMOND having developed a gift of speech, 
and American publishers having discovered that the public will bu 
his single specches, if attractively presented, almost every mont 
brings us something from his lips. The latest is ‘“ First!” a Talk 
with Boys.’ The prefatory note informs us that it was delivered 
in Glasgow to the 1400 members of the Boys’ — Its theme 
is the priority of religion to everything else, and the text, ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God.’ A very practical talk it is. From a 
repeated allusion on p.25 it appears that baseball is played in Glas- 
gow. (10 cts. James Pott & Co.)\——BISHOP THOMPSON of 
Mississippi sends out 4 consecration sermon on ‘ The Historic 
Episcopate, Witnesses of His Resurrection,’ in which he ingeniously 
applies Leslie’s argument to prove his theme. (James Pott & Co.) 
——JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D., the well-known Methodist 
layman and Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, has arranged 
«Our Lord’s Life’ in a continuous narrative in the words of the 
Four Gospels, according to the Common Version. There are 
many such diatessarons, as they are called. They are to be wel- 

co The best Life of Christ is that composed by the Evangel- 
ists. . f. Strong’s work presents no novel features, save in 
August, B.C. 
so that His li‘e lasted nearly thirty-five years. (45 cts. 


He holds that Christ was born about the first of 
6, and was crucified on Friday, March 18, A.D, 29, 
Hunt & 
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Eaton.)}——-THE Rev. A. J. C. ALLEN, M.A., has prepared a 
manual for teachers and students of ‘The Church Catechism,’ in 
which its history and contents are set forth in simple language. 
The Catechism is that of the Church of England. The book has 
the unmistakable stamp of being born of experience. The remarks 
are such as a teacher would be called upon to make. To those 
who teach that Catechism, and to those who desire to know what 


it means, the book is strongly recommended. ($1.25. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





Recent Fiction 


IN THE LITTLE PARISH of St. Mervain on the coast of England, 
there lives a clergyman, his wife and eleven children. They are 
so poor that it is almost impossible to find the bread to put in 
their mouths, and the father resolves to apply for the rectorship 
of a church some distance off in the gift of a young nobleman 
whom he had formerly known. He has been misinformed, there 
is no vacancy in the church, but the nobleman is so impressed 
with the idea that the applicant must be in deep distress, that he 
takes a friend who is staying with him and goes to call upon the 
family to see what he can do for them. A great intimacy results, 
the nobleman falling in love with the clergyman’s eldest daughter 
and his friend with the second. The latter is soon married to his 
sweetheart, and takes her to London, where, the beggar being 
put upon horse-back, she proceeds to ride him to death. The 
rate at which they live soon exhausts their fortune. The woman 
has never cared anything about her husband, and when the money 
is gone, she turns her attention to other sources from which it may 
be obtained. She leaves her home one evening to join another 
man at the station and go to the Continent with him. Arriving at 
the station she discovers she has forgotten something and she re- 
turns to the house for it to find her husband lying on the floor in 
a pool of blood, dead. He has shot himself on discovering that 
she has deserted him. She is accused of the murder, and the trial 
and the final exoneration make up the remainder of a story called 
‘Love or Money,’ by Katherine Lee. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 





IN ‘THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND,’ Grant Allen has pro- 
duced something decidedly more interesting than the ordinar 
English novel. It has the same unfortunate tendency to lengt 
that the latter has, and the characters and incidents are many 
and various, but it can be read through without effort. Two 
young men board in a poor, unfashionable quarter of London with 
a brother and sister, the latter a most attractive person with whom 
both men fall in love. The one she does ‘not care for loves her 
unselfishly and devotedly; the one she does care for, though he 
loves her, will not say so because he is resolved to form an alliance 
which will better his social position. The brother and sister at 
last decide to go to America to seek their fortune. Time passes, 
until one day the. whole of London is looking forward with eager 
expectancy to its first — of the new Duchess of Powysland, 
an American heiress who has just been married to the Duke and 
who isto make her début in London under very favorable auspices. 
To their amazement, our two friends discover that the Duchess is 
none other than the little girl with whom they lodged in former 
days. Her brother made a great fortune in America and the 
Duke has married her for the money. He squanders what he 
can of it, and when she refuses to give him more he commits 
suicide by poisoning himself with morphine, and does it so en- 
geniously that he causes her to be accused of his murder. She 
has great difficulty in proving her innocence, and her defense at 
the trial is built up on the theory that he did poison himself; a 
theo auppented by the fact that his family have all died by their 
own hands. It is a species of insanity with them. ($1. John 
W. Lovell Co.) 





ONE OF THE FRESHEST and most interesting little American 
stories that has come from the press in a long while is ‘ Miss 
Bagg’s Secretary,” by Clara Louise Burnham. There is nothing 
especially startling or original in- the plot, nothing particularly 
novel or great about the characters: they are ordinary men and 
women doing and saying the commonplace things that make up 
the sum of existence in the everyday world. erein lies the 
cleverness of its author, that she should have taken hold of such 
a story and invested it with so much humor, so much sweetness, 
and an interest so intensely human, that one finishes the book, 
closes it, and puts it away with the same feeling of regret -he 
might have in parting from a delightful companion with whom he 
has spent an afternoon. Its sub-title describes it as a West Point 
romance, and the description of a cadet’s life in the Academy is 
so good as to impress army officers with the idea that the manu- 
script, in such particulars, was corrected by one of their number. 
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’ The action ae yee quite as much in New York as at West 

Point; however, Uncle Jotham, a crusty old bachelor, induces his 
nephew to resign his commission in the Army and come and live 
with him, strongly intimating that-he intends to leave him the 
whole of his immense fortune. He dies without a will, and the 
money goes to his nearest relative, an old maid of fifty years or 
more, residing in a small town in Massachusetts. Max takes his 
disappointment like a man, goes at his lawyer's request to com- 
municate her good fortune to Miss Bagg, and offers himself to her 
as her secretary. She takes a fancy to him at once, and places 
herself in his charge in the most confiding manner. Once settled 
in New York she persuades him to live with her, and follows his 
guidance about everything, even to the point of chaperoning two 
young girls through a campaign at West Point. ax’s reverses 
do him one good service at least, they show him his former sweet- 
heart in her true colors. She throws him over when she finds the 
money is not his, and leaves him free to turn his thoughts to one 
of Miss Bagg’s protégées. To that old lady’s great delight the te 
are married from her house. After doing everything possible for 
them, she asks Max if there is anything else. He tells her he 
simply wishes to remain what he is——Miss Bagg’s secretary. 
($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘ DOLLAROCRACY ’ would be more effective as a satire and more 
entertaining as a novel but for the author's system of labelling his 
characters with too significant names. It takes the edge off our 
curiosity at once to be introduced to the Hon. DeWitt boodle 
Blarnaby, to his bust by the sculptor Chisillini, and his bosom 
friend, Ichabod W. Blabbe. But the story is much better than one 
would suppose at the start. The characters are distinguished from 
one another by more than their labels; events move rapidly, and 
yet with sufficient probability ; and the reader finds himself getting 
more and more interested as he turns over the pages. The glori- 
ous possibilities of this life of ours, in which absolutely no sort of 
failure need be final, are well brought out in the case of Mr. Blar- 
naby, whose Presidential aspirations come to nought, whose finan- 
cial schemes are wrecked, and whose hopes of an alliance with the 
English nobility in the person of Lady Ossulstone are, so to speak, 
blasted in the bud, yet who immediately marries an American wo- 
man of pluck and brains, makes a fortune, pays off his debts and 
starts on a newcareer. There are cleverish illustrations by Frank 
ver Beck. (Socts. John A, Taylor & Co.) 





THE SCENE OF Bret Harte’s new story, ‘A First Family of 
Tasajara,’ is laid in a Western mining-camp known as the Sidon 
Settlement. There is money to be made in the place, and it 
eventually becomes a flourishing town, furnishing opportunities to 
its early settlers to climb with it into social and financial promi- 
nence. The earliest of these, ‘ The First Family of Tasajara,’ in 
fact, avails himself largely of all the advantages thus accruing to 
him, and floats upon the topmost wave of prosperity, until he is 
suddenly called upon to return to Tasajara and look on at the 
destruction of all that he owns in the world in a most disastrous 
flood. When he arrives the same scene of desolation is every- 
where—everywhere the same dull, expressionless, placid tranquil- 
ity of destruction, a terrible levelling of all things in one-bland 
smiling equality of surface, beneath which agony. despair and ruin 
are deeply buried and forgotten ; a catastrophe without convulsion, 
—a devastation voiceless, passionless, supine. They are ruined, 
the first citizens of Tasajara,—but they accept this common fate 
with a certain Indian stoicism and Western sense of humor that 
for the time lifts them above the vulgar complacency of their 
former fortunes. There is a deep-seated, if coarse and irreverent 
resignation, in their philospohy. At first they fought against it, 
then it became a practical joke the sting of which was lost in the 
victims’ power of endurance. There is something almost pathetic 
in their attempts to understand its peculiar humor. The whole is 
very characteristic of Bret Harte, and is at times in his happiest 
vein. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘THE ANGULAR STONE,’ by Emilia Pardo Bazan, should and 
would have been called ‘ The Corner-Stone,’ if somebody had not 
forestalled the publishers in securing copyright to the more appro- 
priate title. The corner-stone of society, capital punishment, is 
what is meant to be personified and condemned in the official gar- 
roter of a large y rey seaport. This character, of a type like 
Hugo’s Javert, is first trained for the priesthood, but failing to get 
ac turns schoolmaster, serves some time as a soldier, be- 
comes a police spy under Spain’s short-lived republic, and, on the 
retura of the monarchical regime, is promoted to be public execu- 
tioner. He is, therefore, a product of discipline in all its forms— 
like Javert, an incarnation of the letter of the law. Knowing him- 
self to be free from blame, according to his own standard, he 
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braves disgrace and the dislike of his neighbors, but weakens when 
it becomes plain that he is condemning his boy to a life like his 
own. He is at last prevailed upon to refuse to perform his office 
in the case of a young woman condemned for murder ; but, unable 
to change the habits of thought of a lifetime, he drowns himself 
instead. The story is a strikingly good one, and the translation 
from the Spanish is uncommonly well done by Mary J. Serrano. 
(50 cts. Cassell & Co.) 





Miner Notices 


THE LATEST ISSUE in the dainty Stott Library is ‘ Lyrics and 
Sonnets of Wordsworth,’ selected and edited, with a biographical 
and chronological introduction, by Mr. Clement K. Shorter. The 
selection is excellent, and the booklet would be a charming pocket 
companion (it is more ‘ pocketable’ than most books that profess 
to be so) in rambles in the Wordsworth country next summer, or 
in any other rural region, if one cannot cross the ocean to ‘ Words- 
worthshire,’ as Lowell aptly called it. (75 cts. Macmillan.}—— 
Mr. A. W. VERITY's edition of Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
published in the Pitt Press Series, Cambridge, deserves the same 
praise as his editions of ‘ Lycidas, and Other Poems,’ and ‘ The 
Arcades and Comus,’ previously noticed by us. There are more 
than two hundred pages of introduction and notes to about fifty of 
text ; but the teacher need not use more of this illustrative matter 
than suits his purpose—no more than it is necessary to read the 
dictionary through seit one has occasion, now and then, to con- 
sult it for the meaning of a single word. It is only the fools and 
pedants among the pedagogues who will cram their students with 
all that an editor supplies. (Macmillan & Co.) 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER has published a new edition of his 
‘ Social Statics,’ abridged and revised so as to bring it into harmony 
with his present views. The first edition, which was published 
many years ago, contained some things that savored of socialism ; 
and as Mr. Spencer is now an extreme individualist, he has 
struck out of the new edition everything of a socialistic character, 
together with some other passages which have now been super- 
seded by his recent work on ‘Justice.’ Bound up in the same volume 
with the ‘Social Statics’ is the series of essays written by him 
some years ago, entitled ‘ The Man versus the State,’ in which he 
vehemently attacks what he deems ‘the sins of legislators.’ In 
both works Mr. Spencer’s object is to advocate the doctrine, set 
forth in his work on ‘ Justice,’ that the State ought to confine itself 
to maintaining the liberties of each individual, all other govern- 
mental activity being wrong and pernicious. In expounding this 
doctrine he goes to such extreme lengths that he is more likely to 
repel than to convert his readers, and some of his remarks, par- 
ticularly his objections to public education, are unworthy of notice. 
His views on these subjects, however, are now so well-known that 
we need not discuss them here. Besides the duties of the State 
and the rights of the individual, Mr. Spencer treats in ‘ Social 
Statics’ of the origin of the moral sense, presenting some views 
which, though not new, will seem to most thinkers both strange 
and unsound. He holds that our moral ideas arise from the dis- 
position to assert our own rights and liberties combined with a 
sympathetic regard for the rights of others. Sympathy, however, 
is, in opinion, nothing but a form of selfishness; for he says that it 
leads man ‘ to give happiness that he may have happiness reflected 
back upon him’ (p. 236). He defines merit, also, as he has de- 
fined it elsewhere, as the power to provide for one’s own wants; and 
these two definitions indicate, to a certain extent, the character of 
the book and the peculiarities of the author’s thinking. ($2. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 





IT WAS ALMOST a foregone conclusion that Dr. Johnson’s 
‘ Rasselas ’ would be added, as it now is, to the handsomely issued 
series of little volumes alliteratively termed the Knickerbocker 
Nuggets. The classic tale by the great Bow-wow of English liter- 
ature, written in a style little affected at the present day, has at 
least one modern, jin de szdc/e trait, in that it concludes with a 
‘conclusion in which nothing is concluded.’ ($1. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) ——A YEAR AGO ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book’ filled 1132 
pages ; this year the number is 1152. It is still a portable vol- 
ume, but the day cannot be far distant when it shall cease 
to be portable—even if it remain supportable; for the world 
grows, and there is more to be recorded of it every year, and 
the new editions of this indispensable reference-book not only 
correct old statements that are no longer true, but add new ones 
on subjects not previously worth consideration. We should say 
that it annually grows in merit, were not that to disparage its pre- 
vious issues. ($3. Macmillan & Co)——‘ MEMOIRS: 1798-1886’ 
of Dr. Richard Robert Madden, a well-known Irish author, scholar, 
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poet, traveller and Colonial Secretary of Western Australia, have 
n edited by his son, the Hon. T. M. Madden. The neat vol- 
ume contains a portrait of the subject, and the text is largely from 
Dr. Madden’s own writings. His journies through various coun- 
tries of Europe and the East, his anti-slavery work and contests 
with the slave-owners in the West Indies, are well worth reading. 
His visits to the United States give vivid pictures of the Republic 
and its prominent men during the thirties. Dr. Madden wrote a 
‘ History of United Irishmen,’ a ‘History of Penal Laws against 
Catholics,’ and other noted works. One chapter contains many of 
his poetical writings, some of which display wit and grace. The 
later chapters tell of his public work in Ireland during the famine 
years, and in Australia. A good index completes this record of 
the life of a most useful man. ($1.25. Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

MME. ADAM bewails and bemoans through half a score of pages 
in the April Nerth American Review the vanishing of the old type 
of French girl and the old family relations so pleasant for parents, 
and above all for grandparents. The breaking-down of the old 
system is attributed, of course, to the horrid example of rompin 
and independent English and American girls. But now the evi 
is done. The French girl of the period would be as independent 
as the rest but for the institution of the dowry; and Mme. Adam 
wishes that that might go, too; for, after all, one sees that a stronger 
type of girlhood is likely to result. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
gives, with some elaborateness, the Southern view of the Negro 
problem, but he acknowledges that since the Census and the failure 
of the Lodge bill, it is not such a‘ burning question’ as it lately 
threatened to become. Mr. W. H. Crane represents the travelling 
theatrical show as ‘The Modern Cart of Thespis,’ the star actor 
being Thespis and the members of his company merely a sort of 
chorus. Mr. Gladstone's third article on ‘The Olympian Re- 
ligion’ deals with its moral aspect. The morality of the Achaians 
he rates as high as that of any people of their time, not excludin 
the Hebrews. In Notes and Comments, Mr. Chas. T. Copelan 
reqnests critics and readers in the phrase of Mr. Richard Swiveller 
to ‘moderate their transports’ about Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
especially not to put her on the same pedestal with George Eliot. 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons writes some elementary truths 
about ‘ Patriotism and Politics’ and the purity of the ballot-box ; 
and the Hon. John B. Weber and Mr.Charles Stewart Smith make 
; —_ of immigration under the title of ‘Our National Dumping- 

round. 


There is a curious proclivity in some very able men to contemn 
what they can do best, and to decry their special talents and ac- 
quisitions in comparison with some perhaps inferior to their own. 
Macready despised the theatrical profession, and longed to be a 
politician. Robert Lowe, the successful politician and profound 

ical scholar, inveighed against classical learning. And now 

Mr. Hamerton, one of the most accomplished of modern linguists— 
who not only knows his classics, but writes French and German 
as readily as English—depreciates the study of languages, both 
ancient and pce sang His article on this subject in the April 
Forum contains many amusing facts and much lively argumenta- 
tion. But the two main arguments on which he rests his opinions, 
though commonplace to banality, are so weak that it is surprising to 
see them adopted by a reasoner of Mr. Hamerton’s gifts. He tells 
us, as we have been told a hundred times before, that the ancient 
Greeks did remarkably well in their literature without the study of 
any foreign language. But this, with them, was a matter not of 
choice, but of necessity ; and the plain answer to the argument is 
that if they did well without that advantage, they would assuredly 
have done -much better with it. There was no other foreign lan- 
gua e known to them which they could study with any benefit : 
or the only other civilized nations with whom they had intercourse, 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians and Persians, had no literature, properly 
speaking. If the Greek authors could have learned Sanskrit, their 
crude notions of grammatical science and their childish ideas of 
etymology would have been immensely improved ; and if they had 
read Confucius their philosophy, splendid but supersubtle, might 
have gained the element which it chiefly lacked—that of ‘saving 
commonsense.’ The other argument affirms that students, after 
spending a great deal of time at school and college in learning 
various are apt to ae and lose much of their knowl- 
edge in after-years. But this o = applies equally to all other 
branches of instruction above the lowest—to the higher mathe- 
matics, to physics, to mental philosophy, and to political economy. 
The t is simply a plea for ignorance, or at least for devot- 
ing all our earliest years to the studies required in the special pur- 
suits which we expect to follow in after-life. The adoption of this 
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rule would be a death-blow to real scholarship and comprehensive 
statesmanship. When our institutions of learning shall be con- 
ducted on this narrow and selfish principle, we may bid farewell to 
our Gladstones and Garfields, our Lowells and our Hamertons. 
Prof. Freeman’s ‘ Review of my Opinions,’ in this number of Zhe 
Forum, is noticed on another page. 

The Popular Science Monthly has found that it pays to publish 
series of articles on subjects suited to its pages. Thus in the cur- 
rent number appears the second part of the fifteenth of Dr. An- 
drew D. White’s ‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,’ the 
Church’s treatment of Galileo being still under discussion; then 
there is the sixth of Mr. Carroll D.Wright’s ‘ Lessons from the Cen- 
sus,’ the ‘lesson ’ this time concerning ‘Rapid Transit’; and a four- 
teenth paper on ‘ The Development of American Industries since 
Columbus,’ the making of ‘ Orchestral Musical Instruments’ being 
described by Mr. Daniel Spillane ; while two new series are begun 
—one on ‘Science and Fine Art,’ by Prof. Emil du Bois-Reymond, 
the other on ‘ Bad Air and Bad Health,’ by H. Wager and A. Her- 
bert. But these serials do not exclude single articles, such as 
Prof. D. S. Jordan’s ‘Agassiz at Penikese,’ Prof. Joseph Jastrow’s 
‘Involuntary Movements,’ Prof. H. W. Conn’s ‘ Bacteria in our 
Dairy Products,’ Col. A. B. Ellis’s account of the earthquake at 
Port Royal in 1692 and Mr. W. H. Larrabee’s ‘ Variations in Cli- 
mate.’ Several of these papers are illustrated. 


In the Political Science Quarterly for March, Prof. F.: H. 
Giddings discusses the ‘Nature of Political Majorities.’ He 
agrees with Sir Henry Maine that popular majorities are likely to 
be conservative, but that pr ss will be ensured by the activity 
of the more intelligent few, whose opinions will be progressive, and 
whose influence will slowly but surely permeate the mass. Mr. 
Horace White criticises Boehm-Bawerk’s theory of capital, - 
—s ability of the Austrian economist, but dissenting entirely 
from his views about the origin of interest, and giving good rea- 
sons for his dissent. Prof. J. B. Moore begins a series of articles 
on ‘Asylums in Legations and in Vessels,’ with the object of show- 
ing what the right of asylum in such places really is, as recognized 
in international law. His opening paper is an elaborate one, and 
will interest lawyers and students of international politics. The 
other articles in the Quarterly are merely historical, including one 
on ‘ The Finances of the Confederate States,’ another on the old 
Council of Appointment in the State of New York and the first in- 
stalment of a paper on ‘ Irish Land Legislation.’ The book-re- 
views, as usual, are one of the best features of the number. 

‘Public School Pioneering,’ in the April Educational Review, is 
an attempt—a vigorous and able attempt—to prove that ‘ America 
is indebted to the Dutch rather than to the English for the essen- 
tial principles of the great free-school system of the country, and 
that in the several most important steps which have marked the 
establishment and the development of that system, New York, and 
not Massachusetts, has led the way.’ The author of this article 
is Mr. Andrew S. Draper, late State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; and his arguments (amply annotated with references to 
authorities) is in reply to a year-old paper by Mr. George H. Mar- 
tin, agent of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. 
‘Can English Literature be Taught?’ is asked by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, who thinks that when Mr. Churton Collins asserts and 
Mr. Andrew Lang denies the fact, they both take the question to 
mean, ‘Can English literature be examined on?’ The trouble in 
teaching literature, Mr. Matthews opines, is the scholastic tendency 
to confound literature and philology. There should be no pro- 
fessors of — literature and language ; yet such abound in the 
colleges of the land—one of them laying undue stress on the 
sources of Shakespeare’s vocabulary, the other wholly ignoring 

hilological points, and creating only that ‘ contagion of interest in 
| vars "which Mr. Matthews declares should be the ideal constantly 
in the mind of the professor of English literature, if he is to earn 
his salary. 





Boston Letter 


THERE IS TALK at Harvard College of a new periodical, not 
one for the under-graduates, but a more mature magazine for the 
graduates. It would give a record of the life of the Universit 
and a record of the lives of the graduates. It would be publish 
quarterly. Some twelve years ago Moses King, now well-known 
as a publisher of guide-books, was a student at Harvard, after 
having literally bounced through Philips Exeter Academy, jumping 
from class to class most enterprisingly, without waiting for the 
conventional steps from e to grade. At Harvard, too, he 
skipped a year ; but, with all his busy studying, he found time to 
start the best college magazine that I ever knew. It had the sanc- 


tion of the Faculty, and, besides containing records of the alumni 
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and under-graduates, had historical articles professors 
thas = it was not a ~— o sigh feed 
about years of struggling, dropped out t. e pro- 
posed new magazine, I understand, is to be edited somewhat upon 
the same line as“King’s Harvard Register, and its work would 
certainly be of use and of interest to Harvard men, past and 


resent. 

The death of the Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Brooklyn, which has 
been recorded in The Critic, leaves the Rev. Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia, father of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the 
Shakespearian scholar, the oldest srviving graduate of Harvard. 
He was a member of theclass of 1820, and is the last survivor of 
his class. He was also a graduate of the Harvard Divinity School 
class of 1823, and is now the oldest living alumnus of that school. 
In the college class of 1819 there are two names yet unstarred, 
but Mr, William H. Tillinghast, the assistant college Librarian 
and editor of the Catalogue, informs me that he has secured proofs 
of the death of Thomas L, Caldwell, one of those two members, 
and that there is practically little doubt but that the other, George’ 
S. Bourne, has also away, although no official record can 
be obtained. Dr. Furness is a native of on, and is now ninety 
7 of age. He was ordained at the First Unitarian Church in 
‘Philadelphia a year and a half after he left the Divinity School, 
and never changed his pastorate, remaining there for sixty-six 
years. I am informed by a gentleman who recently saw Dr. Fur- 
ness that he shows scarcely any signs of age. He stoops slightly, 
but his eyesight and hearing are unimpaired and his vivacity un- 
paralleled ; he comes and goes whithersoever he will, and smokes 
a cigar—a friend of seventy years—every day. Dr. Furness, by 
the way—a fact not generally known,—was a kinsman of Wendell 
Phillips, and a close ally of that Abolitionist in the trying days be- 
fore the War. The position of Dr. Furness in the last ad free 
city on the borders of slavery was most hazardous in ante-bellum 
days, and his church was more than once in peril of being de- 
me Hy by the mob. 

many admirers of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s verse 
‘will be pleased to know that a new edition of her earlier poems is 
about to appear, under the title of ‘Swallow Flights.’ A notice 
has already been made elsewhere about the forthcoming book by 
Mrs. Moulton, but in a way that might lead to misconception. 
This new volume is not to contain any of her recent poems, but is 
simply a new edition of the volume published in Boston in 1877 as 
‘Poems,’ but called ‘Swallow Flights’ in London, where it was 
published simultaneously. Ten poems of the 1877 epoch have, 
indeed, been added to this work, but the latest poems of Mrs. Moul- 
ton are reserved for a third volume. 

I am requested by Mrs. D. Lothrop (‘ Margaret Sidney ’) to say 
that the reports that she is to assume the management of the pub- 
lishing business of the D. Lothrop Co. are entirely without founda- 
tion. Mrs. Lothrop further says that the business goes on as 
‘usual, carrying out Mr. Lothrop’s plans, with able and competent 
hands to manage it, her work and time and thought being put in 
it as of old, but in a way calling for no public comment. 

Now let me gather into one paragraph two brief items that will 
interest in turn artists and musicians. At the Museum of Fine 
Arts it is proposed to hold an exhibition during the present year of 
the works of John and Seth Wells Cheney. The managers are 
anxious to ascertain at once how many portraits by these artists 
they can obtain for exhibition. A number of Seth Wells Cheney’s 
works, it will be remembered, had a local bearing, including the 

rtraits of President Walker of Harvard College, and of Theodore 
Parker and his wife. It is now nearly thirty-two years since this 
artist in black and white passed away. He was a native of Con- 
necticut; while his wife, Ednah Dow Cheney, the author, was born 
in Boston. The temarkable success that attended the semi- 

ivate performance of ‘ Parsifal’ a year ago has led Mr. B. J. 
ee to plan another similar performance on the 4th of May, on 
which occasion the orchestra will be brought from New York, the 
singers will be taken from the German opera casts, and admission 
will be allowed only to those who receive an invitation and are 
then willing to pay $5 a ticket. 

A book of extraordinary interest is to be sold in Boston shortly, 
It is a copy of the first edition of Poe's ‘ Tamerlane,’ and so far as 
investigation shows,'is the only copy in existence save one possessed 
by the British Museum. It is supposed that this edition of 1827 was 
simply printed, not published, and supposition further leads to the 
idea that Poe, being then an unknown author and a poor man, had 
taken his book to a Boston printer, Calvin T. S. Thomas, who was 
but little known (for his name is found only in the one directory of 
1827), and had induced him to print the work for a certain sum. 
Then, as the supposition goes, Poe found himself unable to obtain 
the necessary money, but in some way did obtain a fraction of the 
amount due, and with that five or ten dollars, whatever it may have 
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been, secured perhaps half a dozen copies from Mr. Thomas. One 
of these was sent to The North American Review and the other 
to The United States Review and Literary Gazette, What was 
done with the other copies is not known. It is certain, however, 
that the little work was never put in circulation, and these two ex- 
isting copies are naturally of greatest interest to book collectors. 
The special history of this one copy, which is to be sold in Boston 
shortly, remains unknown, but it is said that its owner, who was at 
first willing to sell the book for $100, after obtaining an inkling of 
its value raised the price to $250, and then before any sale was con- 
cluded received an offer of $500 for the little volume. Now the 
auctioneer expects to obtain at least $750. The copy in the British 
Museum was purchased by that institution on Oct. 10, 1867. The 
publisher of the pamphlet was in the job printing business on the 
corner of Washington Street and State Street, but no one seems 
to know much of his local history. 

A reception and dinner in honor of the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, 
who has just passed his seventieth birthday, has been arranged for 
April 18th, the request for the celebration being signed by Gov. 
Russell, John G. Whittier, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, rge 
William Curtis, Richard Watson Gilder, Julia Ward Howe, the 
Hon. John D. Long, Bishop Phillips Brooks, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the Rev. P. S. Moxom, Mary A. Livermore, the Hon 
George F. Hoar, Mr. W. D. Howells and many others. 

BosTon, April 12, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


WE ARE in our usual quasi-comatose state before the com- 
mencement of the London season. We do a good many things, 
and really get through a fair amount of literary and artistic sight- 
seeing, but there is no excitement, no ‘craze’ in London at the 

resent moment. People went to Mr. Whistler’s ‘show’ on a dull 

aturday afternoon, chiefly because it was Saturday, and there was 
nothing else to do, except to § and see the great football match 
at the Oval, which cleared off some 32,000 of our surplus popula- 
tion, Iam told. That still left a few to go and see Mr. Whistler's 

ictures, however; and those who preferred the warmth and com- 
ort of an indoor entertainment to the more riotous fun at the 
spacious grounds ‘on the Surrey side of the River’ were rewarded 
by passing a very pleasant and tolerably peaceful afternoon. 
Within his own boundaries, there can be no question that Mr. 
Whistler is an original and talented artist, and his earlier pictures 
—before he took to being grotesque—are many of them extremely 
delightful. It is silly to call paintings ‘Symphonies’ and ‘ Noc- 
turnes ’—one can hardly imagine so clever a man as Mr. Whistler 
condescending to such catch-penny trickeries. It is like the in- 
genuity which we occasionally find displayed by lovers of furniture 
gifted with an insane desire to turn every article to a use for which 
it had not beep originally designed. Thus, we find a fire-guard 
doing duty for a baby’s cradle, and flowers and plants growing out 
of the coal-scuttle. A ‘Nocturne’ or a ‘Symphony,’ to plain people, 
means a piece of music: where is the humor of applying the name 
to a water-color drawing? But Mr. Whistler's ‘Old Battersea 
Bridge’ is what it is given out to be, a landscape, and a very fine 
one, broad in stroke, and harmonious in color. Looking at it, one 
cannot but wonder that the hand which limned such a scene 
should condescend to do so much that is weak, absurd and fan- 
tastic in these later times. 

At the Society of Antiquaries, ten days ago, there was an excit- 
ing battle over Lincoln Cathedral, it being spescensy the purpose 
of the Dean and Chapter to pull down the north walk of the 
cloister, with the library, over it, built in 1675 by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Wren’s work, say these dignitaries, is ‘a blot on the 
cloister’; and they desire to replace it by an imitation of the other 
three sides of the clois.er, which are of fourteenth-century date. 
This act of vandalism rouses the blood of the Antiquaries. . 
Wren’s work, they retort, is ‘a good piece of architecture, well 
fitted to its place, and panvenbint fot the uses for which it was in- 
tended, whilst the substitution of new work will be a falsification 
of history,’ etc , etc., etc. The result of the meeting was that a 
copy of the Antiquaries’ protest was unanimously voted to be 
forwarded to the. Dean and Chapter, who, it is to be hoped, will 
give ear to the outcry of so venerable a body. 

I have before me, as I write, a sketch of Lincoln Cathedral in an 
old Penny Magazine for 1833, to which is appended an account 
of the noble structure, one of the finest in England, deeply interest- 
ing toread. As early as the year 1092, the first cathedral, as it is 
called, was erected; and the present magnificent edifice is still the 
original one, only in part rebuilt and greatly enlarged. An earth- 
quake, which, in 1185, threw down some of the main building, was 
the cause of this reconstruction and enlargement; and so great 
was the zeal of the saintly prelate who undertook the work that we. 
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are told by Matthew Paris ‘he would not infrequently carry the 
stones and mortar on his own pious shoulders for the use of the 
masons.’ The Cathedral of Lincoln was, in old times, celebrated 
for the extraordinary splendor of its shrines and other decorations ; 
and although some of these, and most of the richly-sculptured 
tombs, were destroyed at the time of the Commonwealth, enough 
still remain to make it one of the most striking of historic temples. 
Unfortunately it has of late become associated in our minds with 
scenes not the most edifying nor creditable to the religious world. 

There is an old Scottish ballad, one of whose lines runs thus :— 
« And Douglas dead, his name hath won the field.’ It would almost 
seem that the same idea might apply to the American poet whose 
claims hitherto have been hardly sufficiently recognized by English 
people. Walt Whitman ‘dead,’ his name is at once on everybody’s 
tongue, and his genius the theme of everybody’s pen. Said a 

eat lawyer and ex-Lord Chancellor to me yesterday on the sub- 
ect, ‘I never thought of reading Walt Whitman before, and now 

feel quite ashamed of myself.’ A few hours afterwards I met 
him again : ‘I don’t feel in the least ashamed of myself,’ he said; 
‘I find that everybody is inthe same boat!’ But tke simple truth 
is that the taste for Walt Whitman is an acquired taste ; and I, for 
one, very much doubt our ever acquiring it in the mother country. 
‘We may cease to dispute Whitman’s claims to rank as a powerful 
and original plain-dealer with facts, but we do not like his rugged 
modes of treatment, and his lack of reticence jars upon our taste. 

An interesting book for political men is the ‘Secret Service 
Under Pitt,’ by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, in which many curious traits 
are revealed. The chief thing, perhaps, that will strike an im- 
partial reader was the very poor pay received by some whose whole 
existence was spent in a mean, underhand, degrading occupation. 
An informant, one Samuel Turner, who rendered Pitt faithful ser- 
vice during the greater part of his life, received only the pitiful re- 
muneration of three hundred a year! Of course spies are a 
despicable race,—but even a henge ought to receive suitable 
compensation if he does his dreadful duty well. 

A far pleasanter volume than the above is Mr. Whymper’s 
account of his ‘Travels Among the Great Andes,’ which has 
been promised us for the past eleven years, and which we 
had grown to consider in the light of a myth. We may now 
forgive the writer and explorer. It is a vast deal better to keep 
an expectant public eleven years waiting for such a book as 
the one now before us, than to twaddle on annually about discov- 
eries and explorations for the mere sake of twaddling, and being 
in print, when nothing has really been achieved or discovered. 
In Mr. Whymper’s delightful volume, we have not only a marvell- 
ous record of travel, but a valuable contribution to the geography 
and — history of a part of the world about which little is 

own. 
oe The Life of gs. ge published by Messrs. Alabaster & Pass- 
more, is very much what might be expected from the source 
whence it has sprung. It is of course, interestitlg—no Life of 
Spur could help being interesting,—and one feels that it is a 
very faithful transcript of the great preacher’s career seen entirely 
from one point of view. It is as the Baptist minister, the pastor 
of the London Tabernacle, the founder of the College for training 
pious dissenting youth, and of the Orphanage, with which his name 
will forever be associated—it is in each of these garbs successively 
that we behold Charles Spurgeon,—but we look in vain for any 
delineation of the man of,world-wide orgie the indomitable 
champion of humanity in every form. Nor can it be said that the 
present memoir is eminently happy even in its modest aim of pre- 
senting to our view the pastor in his ordinary life. There are 
annals of its great events—(with all the speeches made on each 
occasion),—and we are carefully informed of each -successive 
achievement of how money flowed in for this subject and that,— 
but of the maz, the ‘living, thinking, feeling man’—of his own 
character and disposition, of the developr ient of his powers and 
genius, and on the other hand of his struggles with failings and 
shortcomings, we learn nothing that we did not know before. It 
was a pity to entrust such a work to a Baptist confrdre ; and 
elder of the Tabernacle though the publisher be, I hope yet he may 
bring out a biography of more cosmopolitan interest. 

The Booksellers’ Dinner preceded that of the journalists, and pos- 
sibly outshone it. The speeches at both, however, were said to be 
excellent. Much regret was expressed at the condition of Mr. John 
M who continues absolutely prostrate, and regarding whom 
grave fears are entertained. [Mr. Murray has since died.] Func- 
tions of this sort seem to be gradually taking more hold in Lon- 
don than they use to do. 

I have only heard Miss Seawell’s essay which stirred up so 
greatly the souls of American women once alluded to on this side 
of the Atlantic, and it was this remark. which, blandly uttered, 
fell upon my ear :—‘ How odd Americans are. They do like to 
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make a fuss, don’t they? Some woman has been writing some- 
ing about women, and all the women are up in arms!’ It 
would, you see, take a good deal more that what Miss Seawell 
herself calls her ‘ guileless essay ’ to ruffle the calm surface of an 
ye weapon op spirit. It is only here and there that a ‘Woman's. 
Rights’ orator or agitator finds anything worth ‘a fuss.’ When 
dim echoes of clattering tongues raised in offence or defence of a. 
mere matter of opinion, vibrate faintly across the Atlantic, shall I 
tell you what we a do? We 2a 2 lift our eye- 
brows : we cannot understand it. L. B. WALFORD. 





Poe’s Connection with Graham's Magazine 


Mr. CHartes ALDRICH of Webster City, Iowa, sends us 
a copy of the following interesting letter from Poe, the 
original of which has been presented to him for the Aldrich 
Collection in the Iowa State Library by the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, to whom it was given some thirty years ago by a 


relative of Mr. Bryan. So far as we know, it has never be- 
fore been seen in print :— 


PHILADELPHIA, July 6, 1842. 
My DEAR SiR:—Upon_my return from a brief visit to New 
York a day or two since, I found your kind and welcome letter of 

June 27, 

What you say in respect to ‘ verses ’ enclosed to myself has oc~ 
casioned me some surprise. I have certainly received none. My 
connection with Graham's Magazine ceased with the. May num- 
ber, which was completed by the 1st of April—since which period 
the editorial conduct of the journal has rested with Mr. Griswold. 
You observe that the poem was sent about three weeks since. 
Can it be possible that the present editors have thought it proper 
to open letters addressed to myself, because addressed to myself 
as ‘ Editor of Graham's Magazine’? 1 know not how to escape 
from this conclusion ; and now distinctly remember that, although 
in the habit of receiving many letters daily, before quitting the 
office, I have not received more than a half dozen during the whole. 
period since elapsed ; and none of those received were addressed 
to me as ‘ Editor of G.’s Magazine.’ What to say or do in a case 
like this I really do not know. I have no quarrel with either Mr. 
Graham or Mr.Griswold—although I hold neither in especial respect. 
I have much aversion to communicate with them in any way, and, 
perhaps, it would be best that you should address them yourself, 
ac ceng | the MS. 

Many thanks for your kind wishes. I hope the time is not far 
distant when they may be realized. Iam making earnest although 
secret exertions to resume my project of the Penn Magazine, and 
have every confidence that I shall succeed in issuing the first num- 
ber on the first of January. You may remember that it was my 
original design to issue it on the first of January, 1841. I was in- 
duced to abandon the project at that period by the representations 
of Mr.Graham. He said that if I would join him as a salaried 
editor, giving up, for the time, my own scheme, he himself would 
unite with me at the expiration of six months, or certainly at the 
end of a year. As Mr. G. was a man of capital and I had no money, 
I thought it most prudent to fallin with his views. The result has 
proved his want of faith and my own folly. In fact, I was con- 
tinually laboring against mgeel Every exertion made by myself 
for the benefit of Graham, by rendering that Mag. a greater source 
of profit, rendered its owner at the same time less willing to keep 
his word with me, At the time of our bargain (a me a one) he 
had 6000 subscribers—when I left him he had more than 40,000. 
It is no wonder that he has been tempted to leave me in the lurch. 

I had nearly 1000 subscribers with which to have started the 
Penn, and, with these as a beginning, it would have been my own 
fault had I failed. There may be still three or four hundred who 
will stand by me, of the old list, and, in the interval between this 
period and the first of January, I will use every endeavor to procure 
others. You are aware that, in my circumstances, a single name, 
in advance, is worth ten after the issue of the book; for it is. 
upon my list of subscribers that I must depend for the bargain to 
be made with a partner possessing capital, or with a publisher. If, 
therefore, you can aid me in Alexandria, with even a single name,. 
I shall feel deeply indebted to your gy 2 

I feel that sow is the time to strike. The delay, after all, will 
do me no injury. My conduct of Graham has rendered me better 
and (I hope) more favorably known than before. I am anxious, 
above all things, to render the journal one in which the érwe, in. 
contradistinction from the merely factitious, genius of the country 
shall be represented. Ishall yield nothing to great names—nor to. 


the circumstances of position. I shall make war to the knife against 
the New England assumption of ‘All the decency and all the talent’ 
which has been so disgustingly manifested in the Rev. Rufus W.. 
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“ 


Griswold’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of America.’ But I am. you 


with my ism. May I to hear from in reply? lam, 
with sincere amma and sh your ob’t Seah 
EDGAR A. POE. 


DANL, BRYAN, EsqQ., ALEXANDRIA, D.C, 


P.S.—I have not seen the ‘ attack’ to which you have reference. 
Could it have been in a Philadelphia paper ? 





The Lounger 


A LADY, having read a glowing advertisement of some fine Car- 
rara marble statuary for sale in the ‘ art annex’ of a large shop of 
the Macy and Wanamaker sort, in Third Avenue, made a pilgrim- 
age in quest of it, with a well-filled purse in her pocket. A clever 
young Italian sculptor accompanied her. Stating their errand, they 
were shown at once into the ‘annex,’ where busts and statues of 
many subjects were ran around. ‘Are these the Carrara 
— 2" prem querie “ * Yes, ——— i mc _—_ 
esman. ‘ your pardon,’ interposed the young ptor; ‘ 

come from Carrara, and I know that this is not Carrara marble.’ 
The salesman offered to bet that it was, but being taken up, thought 
better of it. ‘ Well, it’s what we ca// Carrara marble, anyway,’ he 
protested. ‘But you oughtn’t to,’ sai@ the sculptor, ‘for so far 
from its being Carrara marble, it isn’t marble of any kind, and you 
know it. It is nothing but boiled alabaster, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for palming it off on people who don’t know 
what marble is.’ At this the dealer fairly gasped; but as soon as 
he had recovered himself, he besought the too-well-intormed young 
gs not to betray the secrets of the charnel-house. As 

e failed to exact a promise, it is possible that there will be 
a slight falling-off in the spring trade in ‘Carrara marble’ from 
the quarry where these specimens were obtained.’ 





A WRITER IN Blackwood’s has made the awful discovery that 
Paderewski’s name, if put into plain English, would be Pattison ! 
I have been told that only three persons actually saw the pianist 
off when he sailed from New York. One of these was a news- 
paper man, the other two were enthusiastic young ladies, The 
steamer sailed at seven o'clock in the morning, and as the young 
ladies lived pretty far up-town, they got up at four o'clock to be at 


the pier in time. It was the cheerless hour of six when they 
climbed up the gangway to wish the distinguished Pole Bon wy 
age. He was all alone, the friends who had come down to the 


steamer with him having gone back to their beds an hour before. 
He looked very eomeeey and lonely in the cold light of that early 
morning hour, but his face took on a much brighter look when the 
little party bore down upon him with flowers and farewells. He 
was really very much touched by the attention; and it was worth 
eager yg. as anyone knows who has turned out of a comfort- 
able bed at 4 A.M. Paderewski received a great deal of devotion 
while he was in this country, but I know of nothing that approaches 
this early morning act. 





MR. THOMAS HARDy has recently passed through the ordeal 
of an interview and come out of it as unruffied as an American 
politician would be in the same circumstances. The interviewer 
asked him why, in his latest novel, he gave Tess so sad an ending ; 
to which he replied:—‘ For the simple reason that I could not help 
myself. I hate the optimistic grin which ends a story happily, 
merely to suit conventional ideas.’ When he got to the imidate of 
the story, he added, ‘the characters took their fates into their own 
hands, and I literally had no power.’ 





THAT MR. HARDY is, in a sense, a realist is shown by his re- 
marks later on in this interview :-— 

I hate word-painting. I never try to do it ; all I endeavor is to give 
an pero of a scene as it strikes me. For instance, Stonehenge I 
describe exactly as I saw it on that sad day, when I decided Tess must 
die—can I ever forget the misery of that day? There was the lowering 
sky, and the wind booming past the great temple of the Druids ; I al- 
ways go to a place first before attempting to describe it. I went pur- 
posely to Winchester that I might know what to say when I described 
Angel Clare and her sister climbing up the hill to see the black flag 
run up that was to announce the doom of Tess, 


Not only does Mr. Hardy take scenes from nature, but he draws 
his characters from real life :— 


As a boy I knew those three dairy-maids well. The old cle 
was a much-loved vicar in this very neighborhood. Bathsheba 
dene, in ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ was my own aunt. 
again real people with their own names walk into my pages. Do you 
remember Admiral Hardy in ‘The Trumpet Major’? ‘ Well, there he 
is’; and Mr. Hardy pointed to the portrait of a handsome old naval of- 
ficer that hung upon the wall; ‘that is Sir Thomas Hardy in whose 


an 
ver- 
Now and 
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Then ‘‘ Shepherd Oak ’ 


arms Nelson died ; he was a relation of mine. 
I knew. well when I was a boy.’ 





THESE SIMPLE COUNTRY PEOPLE he finds have ‘ far more senti- 
ment and romance than the class above them, which has a strug- 
gle ever going on within its ranks for petty social superiority. 
you live among these people you will find after a time that variety 
takes the place of monotony.’ I fully agree with Mr. ay 
this point; and I never pass a summer in the country town I 
know and love the best without wishing that I were a Hawthorne, 
or even a Mary Wilkins, that I might put into literature the trag- 
edies and comedies that I see enacted in daily life. 





W. R. B. WRITES from Short Hills, N. 
poems recently collected by Mr. Rossiter Jo 


«—‘In a volume of 
son, and also in a 


collection made by Mr. Epes t, is an error, or compiler’s 
change, which n correction before it has time to become per- 
manent. It is in the beautiful “ Carmen Bellicosum,” written 


Guy Humphrey McMaster, where “the bare-headed colonel,” who 
is seen galloping “through the white infernal powder-cloud,” is 
turned by the compilers into an “old fashioned colonel”! This 
poe — for 4 pee oe ge panier taeeiaine ——— 
onel is, e author of the as ow, i 
the colonel as “ bare-headed 7, made Cove bended. ps, by “the 
swift storm drift” that was breaking upon him. The scene was in 
the time of the Revolution; when 

In their regimentals 

Stood the old Continentals, 

Yielding not. 

Although these men were ragged, there was nothing “ old-fash- 
ioned” about them or their colonel. The Revolution was the craze 
of 1776. Every man who promoted it was in the fashion. po | 
of them, before ag See through with it, were not only bare- headed, 
but bare-footed. , no doubt, was the colonel.’ 





Mr. WILLIAM WESTALL protests in Zhe Author (London) 
against the solecism ‘I intended to have seen him’ for ‘I intended 
to see him,’ or ‘It would have been impolitic to have refused the 
invitation’ for ‘It would have been impolitic to refuse the invita- 
tion.’ ‘ This mistake is committed by our best writers and k- 
ers,’ he declares. ‘ You find it everywhere—in the 7¢mes, and The 
Saturday Review, and the works of John Ruskin and Charles 
Reade, not to mention less shining lights. Why, I wonder, should 
so gross an error be more leniently regarded that the i 
dropping of an aitch, or the aspiration of a word which begins 
with a vowel?’ Yet no doubt if it suited the Saturday's purpose, 
the mistake would be calmly put down as an‘ Americanism.’ Itis 
probably as common here, by the way, as in the old country. 





IT IS SELDOM that a singer is rewarded with such loud, sponta- 
neous and prolonged applause as followed the singing o 
songs by Mrs. Julia L. Wyman at the Seidl concert at the Lenox 
Lyceum last Sunday night. Massenet’s ‘Bonne Nuit ’"—an ex- 
quisite thing in itseli—was sung inimitably well, and had to be re- 
peated. Mrs. Wyman (a Western woman) is rapidly coming to 
the front in the musical world here. 





IN AN ARTICLE in The Independent on Mr. Kipling’s sudden 
rise to popularity after an interview in the London World and a 
book-notice in the 7¢mes, Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball gives this in- 
teresting glimpse of the famous young author at work :— : 

Kipling’s methods were strictly reportorial, after a literalness that 
woul delight Howells. For example, their rooms were just off the 
Thames Embankment, near the Waterloo Bridge. This is a quarter 
frequented at night by many of the rough-and-ready characters which 
have figured in some of Kipling’s later stories. Of a summer evening 
Kipling wonld draw his lounge up to the window, leaving the window. 
open, and lie there, pencil in hand, listening, jotting down any of the- 
coarse repartee that seemed to him unusually funny, or the racy talk: 
that seemed to him typical of the class. He thus gathered not a little 
material, which he worked literally into his pages. We talk of ius 
——— characters and their queer mannerisms, Yet much of what 
we take for clever originality is only the capacity for seeing things 
others pass by. 





The Atheneum has been obliged to leave its old offices in Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane, and move into new quarters. We in this 
country are very fond of moving into new quarters, but they don’t 
like it so well in England, though this removal was celebrated 
with a dinner, at which The Athenaum's editor, Mr. MacColl, pre- 
sided, and at which most of the leading publishers were present. 
I shall not forget very soon my efforts to find 7he Athenaum's 
office, about six years ago. I gave the address to the cab-driver 
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—a particularly intelligent man, for one of his calling, who yet had 
never driven his Pegasus through the devious paths of jiterary 
London. At last, after much difficulty, we found Chancery Lane, 
‘and Took’s Court running into it. Took’s Court was tco narrow 
for the cab to drive into, so it waited for me in the Lane, while I 
’ rated a passage between two rows of black buildings. Up 
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Mr. MacColl’s editorial rooms it was pleasant enough—so 
pleasant, in fact, that I hate to think that they are no longer where 
they were. 


The Fine Arts 
Zilcken’s Etchings at the Grolier Club 

A NEARLY COMPLETE collection of the etchings of Philip Zilc- 
ken is on exhibition at the Grolier Club. The artist is one of the 
most interesting of the clever band of etchers that has lately arisen 
in Holland. His works are mee various, comprising por- 
traits, landscapes, still-life and reproductions of paintings. In 
most of the latter the etcher has preserved his independence and 
is not dominated by the painter's manner. The studies after 
Maris, Israels, Mauve and Mesdag show no concern about repro- 
ducing effects of brush-work and the like, but give simply what 
the etcher would have given if he had himself chosen the motive. 
Merely a large ‘ soft ground’ etching on zinc of ‘ Tribourg’ repro- 
duces quite naturally something of the sparkle and the transparency 
of the original charcoal drawing by Maris. Zilcken works best 
direct from nature, and often his first ‘states,’ when shown, are 
better than the last. Thus his head.of an ‘Old Fisherman,’ in the 
first state, slightly bitten, is full of delicate modeling, much of 
which is lost in the more effective finished state. Occasionally the 
different states are really different motives. ‘ Near Delftshaven: 2d 
and 3d states’ are a day and a night effect in the same spot ; and 
when working deliberately from a copy the interest grows with the 
finish, but the rule as regards his original work is as we have 
stated it. It shows quick observation and a sure hand, and these, 
with a thorough appreciation of the picturesque, are his best 
qualities. 


Art Notes 


On THURSDAY and Friday of last week the American Art As- 
sociation sold at auction, at Chickering Hall, the collection of 
oil-paintings and water-colors belonging to the estate of the late 
R. Austin Robertson, of the Association. The sale had been 
widely advertised, and as the collection was known to be a valuable 
one, there was a good attendance, the bidding was active, and ex- 
cellent prices were obtained, some of the most noteworthy being 
$27,000 for Troyon’s ‘Le Paysage du Bac,’ $13,000 paid by Mr. 
Potter Palmer of Chicago for Delacroix’s ‘Lion Hunt’ and $6350 
paid by the same purchaser for the same painter’s ‘ Arab Cavalier. 
Attacked by a Lion,’ $12,500 for Diaz’s ‘Le Parc des Boeufs,’ 
$12,000 for Millet’s ‘ Paysage d'Auvergne,’ $7700 for Rousseau’s 
‘Forest of Compiégne’ and , athe for his ‘ Forest in Winter,’ $7400 
for Rousseau’s ‘ A Plain in Berri—Sunset,’ $9000 for Rembrandt 
van Rhyn’s ‘Homme d’Armes,’ $4000 for Van Marcke’s ‘ Brown 
Cow’ and $4050 for his ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ $4600 for Dupré's 
‘Open Sea,’ $4600 for his ‘Early Morning’ and $4700 for his 
‘Evening Twilight,’ $4100 for Corot’s ‘Village in Normandy,’ 
$6000 for Cazin’s ‘Halt of the Travellers before Night,’ $4100 
for his ‘Home of the Artist’ and $4500 for Delacroix’s ‘ Lion De- 
vouring a Goat.’ The 156 paintings brought altogether $270,380 
—an average of $1733. Mr. Robertson’s  parcebaae, ivory carvings, 
lacquers and embroideries were sold at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries, on the same two days, for $6280. The Association's 
bronzes, enamels, etc., were sold this week. 

—Seventy-seven paintings mera | to Senhor Salvador de 
Mendonca, Brazilian Minister at Washington, principally of the 
Barbizon school, were sold at Chickering 
$22,580—an average of $293. 


—M. Saulnier of Bordeaux put up for sale, in 1886, a dozen 
paintings by Millet, Corot, Delacroix, etc., but bought them all in 
again, the prices bid being unsatisfactory. The collection has re- 
cently been sold in Paris at a considerable advance on the prices 
offered in 1886. ‘The Bather,’ by Millet, bought in for $5,820, 
brought $9,600. The twelve pictures brought in all $27,461 as 

inst $15,212, the price at which they were bought in, five or 
six years ago. 

—Mr. Walter Crane, in answer to a question, writes to the 
Tribune that his works have been exhibited in Boston, Chicago, 
and St.. Louis by special invitation of the art museums and other 
institutions, but that the negotiations for their exhibition in this 
city have failed of a happy issue. They will be shown at the Art 
Club in Philadelphia, and in May at the Brooklyn Institute. 





all on the 6th inst. for 
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—The Art Congress which Kate Field s Washington has t 
to bring about will be held at the national Capital on May 15. Its 
object is to create a sentiment in favor of exempting imported 
works of art from the present illiberal and uncalled-for custom- 
house tax. In connection with the Congress, a loan exhibition will 
be held in the Chapel of the Smithsonian Institution, and Mrs. 
Harrison will give a reception at the White House. It is to be 
hoped the present movement will be more successful than others 
that have been made to the same desirable end. 


—Mrs. Fanny Field Hering has spent two years in the prepara- 
tion of a Life of Gé:6me, the French painter, which the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. will issue in a few weeks, M. Géréme has written a 
preface and made a number of sketches for the work and has fur- 
nished extracts from his letters and journals for publication. 
There will be an introduction by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, and 
quotations from numerous critics from Baudelaire and Gautier to 
Hamerton and Mrs. Stranahan. The large folio will be illustrated 
with ninty-five photogravures and photo-etchings. 

—As several persons have recently been studying in the line of 
Mr. Edward Robinson of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who 
has an article in the current Century on the question whether the 
Greeks painted their statues, it is perhaps only just to that writer 
to say that this article is Based upon a lecture delivered by the 
author in January 1890, in New York, in the studio of the sculptor 
Mr. Daniel C. French. é 
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Prof. Freeman’s “Opinions” 


THE SUDDEN and deplorable taking-off of the great English 
historian, at a time when, despite his nearly seventy years, his pen 
was busiest and his mental powers apparently at their highest, 
lends a peculiar interest to the self-revelations made in his article 
which appears in the April Forum, entitled ‘A Review of My 
Opinions.’ This article, written in February (as its readers are 
informed), must have left his hand only a few days before he was 
attacked by the disease which brought his brilliant career to a close. 
The disclosures it makes will be welcome to many thousands who 
knew more of his works than of the man, and who will now read 
his books with a livelier interest and an increased respéct. 

Many who have been accustomed to the frequent references to 
his University in nearly all his writings will learn with some sur- 
ge that he was not a college recluse, but that for the greater part of 

is life—that is, for the thirty-six years that elapsed from his leav- 
ing Oxford in 1848 to his return as Professor of Modern History in 
1884,—he led the active life of a country gentleman. He was a 
magistrate for Somersetshire, did his part in quarter-sessions, and in 
1868 went through an unsuccessful Parliamentary contest for Mid- 
Somerset. He avoided London with more than the usual country- 

entleman’s dislike of the great city, feeling sure, as he says, ‘that 
the purely London man is the narrowest of all men, the most likely 
blindly to respect the formula of his party or his set.’ Of this 
quality of mind Mr. Freeman had notouch. Bornina Tory family, 
and bred in the straitest Conservative tenets, he had emancipated 
himself from these mental shackles at the age of twenty, and had 
become a Liberal and a Home Ruler. His political views had in 
fact passed through the same stages as those of Gladstone, but in 
a speedier course. Though thirteen years younger than the famous 
English statesman, his conversion to liberalism took place earlier. 
‘Mr. Gladstone,’ he writes, ‘ is my leader in the sense of a captain ; he 
is not my leader in the sense =f teacher.’ His liberalism, hé in- 
forms us, began with Home Rule in the larger sense—that is, in a 
general sympathy with oppressed classes and nationalities,—with 
the Greeks in their struggles with the Turks, and with the Balkan 
peoples in their struggles against Austria and Russia. He was 
everywhere on the side of freedom against force, his political ideas 
being in this respect the exact opposite of Carlyle’s. 

For his i he avows his great indebtedness to Macaulay’s 
influence. ‘1 have learned from him,’ he tells us, ‘to say what I 
mean and to mean what I say—to cut my sentences short—not to 
be afraid of repeating the same word, not to talk about “ the for- 
mer” and “the latter,” but to call men and —— whatever they 
are.’ But Freeman’s style had peculiar merits of its own, flowing 
naturally from the strong traits of his character—his devotion to 
truth, his independence o thought, and his dislike of self-assertion. 
The two great English historians of our century, with whom he 
will be most naturally compared or contrasted, are Macaulay and 
Carlyle. Both of these, while superior in certain lite qualities 
to Freeman, had a desire for displaying their powers, and an over- 
eagerness in advocating their opinions, which to some extent mar 
the effect of their best works. On the other hand it must be admitted 
that the scrupulous truthfulness and impartiality of Freeman are 
carried to an extent which disturbs the literary sense of rtion. 
His anxiety to set forth fully and fairly both sides of every ques- 
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tion, and to tell the whole truth even in its minutiz, leads to a ‘0- 
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lixity which is wearisome. His voluminous work on 
the Norman Conquest could easily, by either of the two greatest of 
modern historians, Gibbon or Banc have been reduced to half 
its compass, with little loss to the reader, and much gain in clear- 
ness and effect. Yet it must be added that this very fault—if such 
it is to be deemed—in Freeman’s method increases our respect for 
the man, and adds to our confidence in his productions. One may 
feel assured that these will grow in reputation with time, will always 
be quoted as safe authorities, and will be guides of indispensable 
value to scholars whose researches lead them into the fields occu- 
pied by these great works. 


A Word About Walt Whitman 


THE PERSISTENCE of prejudice is illustrated by various phases 
of Walt Whitman’s reputation at home and abroad. In spite of the 
appreciative sympathy of fellow-poets who feel the wide swing of his 
imagination and the force of its literary expression, in spite of the 
tardy acknowledgments of critics who have gradually learned to find 
power and melody in some of his rugged verse, it cannot be said 
that the venerable bard is widely honored in his own country. Songs 
which celebrate the toils and pleasures of the masses have thus 
far found small audience among the coffimon people of the nation, 
being read chiefly by the cultivated few. Aristocratic rhymesters, 
weavers of triolets and madrigals, have reached a greater number 
of huthble homes than this prophet of democracy, and the toilers 
of the land care more for jingles than for the barbaric majesty of 
his irregular measures. he poet of the people is neglected by 
the people, while the works of scholarly singers like Longfellow 
and Bryant find a place in every farmer’s library. 

Humanity does not enjoy the scientific method of reasoning 
from facts to theories, preferring unphilosophically to adjust the 
facts toits preconceived ideas. In this country we are proud of the 
swift conquests of civilization, and too willing to forget the free sim- 
plicity and uncouth heroism of pioneer times. We boast of our bor- 
rowed culture and keep our truly great achievements in the back- 
ground. We look forward toa powerful future and too often obliterate 
the memory of a valiant past, allowing details to slip unrecorded into 
oblivion which might serve as the foundation of epics as majestic 
as Homer's. Reason about it as we will, Americans have an in- 
stinctive feeling that the formative period of the national character 
should be out of sight and out of mind as soon as possible, so that 
our virgin republic may at once take a place of assured wisdom 
among the gray and hardened dames of the old world, decked like 
them with the splendid trophies of twenty centuries of civilization. 

Walt Whitman tries to arrest this ill-directed current of false 
vanity, to reveal to the nation her true glory of Yu and moral 
prowess, to unveil a superb figure of strong and courageous youth 
playing a new part in the world with all of youth’s tameless en- 

and daring. He finds her achievements peautiful and heroic, 
worthy to be celebrated and immortalized by art, and feels that 
the adornments of culture and civilization must be gradually 
wrought out from her own consciousness, not imitated from 
outworn models or adopted ready-made. Thus he strives to dis- 
card from his singing all the incidents of American life which are 
not indigenous to American soil, bringing himself closely in contact 
with the primeval elements of nature and of man. 


Long I roamed the woods of the North—long I watched Niagara 





uring ; 

I travelled the prairies over, and slept on their breast—I crossed the 
Nevadas, I crossed the plateaus ; 

I ascended the towering rocks along the Pacific, I sailed out to_sea ; 

I sailed through the storm, I was refreshed by the storm. 

Then from the majesty of ocean and plain to the higher majesty 
of cities :— 

What, to pavements and homesteads here—what were those storms 
of the mountains and sea? 

What, to passions I witness around me to-day, was the sea risen ? 
The glory of cataracts and thunders, of crowds and wars, appeals 
to him for utterance, and with the scrupulous loyalty of a true 

t he does his utmost to answer the call. Whether his answer 
is adequate or not, we must honor his fidelity. The spirit of 
modern criticism becomes too finical, too much a command that 
the aspirant should fling away ambition, should be content with 
pleasant little valleys, and avoid the unexplored heights where 
Fens pine and avalanches threaten to destroy. This spirit is a 

light upon all high endeavor, and he who resists it and travels 
upward, even though he fall exhausted by the wayside, achieves a 
= success than a thousand petty triumphs could have brought 

im. 


It is too soon for the world to decide how far this barbaric poet 
has fulfilled his mission. At present the mass of his countrymen 
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brush aside his writings with a gesture of contempt, finding there 
what they most wish to — faithful reflection of the rudeness, 
the unsettled vastness, the formlessness of an epoch out of 
which much of our country has hardly yet em . But theirs 
is not the final verdict ; their desire to be credited with all the 
decorative embellishments which older states enjoy may yield 
when ours shall have won these ornaments and learned to 
regret the old unadorned strength and simplicity. Races which 
have passed their youth appreciate these vigorous qualities, which 
put them once more in touch with primitive nature, with the morn- 
ing, with the wisdom of children, which is, after all, the serenest 
wisdom. Thus in England Walt Whitman’s singing has thus 
far been more effectual than at home. There his work humors 
the prepossessions of the people, who find in him the incarnation 
of young democracy. To minds puzzled by the formality of other 
American poets, by Longfellow’s academic precision, Whittier’s 
use of time-worn measures, and Poe's love of rich orchestral effects 
of rhythm, Whitman’s scorn of prosodical rules and of the accepted 
limitations of artistic decorum brings the revelation of something 
new in the brown old world. They greet him as a poet fresh from 
the wilds of which, to their persistent ignorance, both Americasare 
still made up. To them his songs seem as free and trackless as 
his native prairies, revealing once more the austerity and joyous- 
ness of primeval nature, so different from their elaborate civiliza- 
tion. It is possible that the next century of our own national life 
may find the same relief in his open-air honesty and moral rig- 

edness. It may turn to him to gain ideal comprehension of the 
orces which peopled this continent and redeemed its wastes from 
barrenness. His poetry is unruly and formless, but so were the 
times it mirrors—no harmony of fulfilment, but a chaos of forces 
struggling and ‘toiling together for the evolution of a great nation. 
He sweeps -the continent and gathers up all he finds, good, bad 
and indifferent, serenely conscious that to omniscience all is good, 
that to omnipotence all is important. The result is not art, per- 
haps ; for art chooses‘and combines, gives form and life and color 
to nature’s elements of truth. Art realizes the limitations of our 
finite humanity, appreciates our poverty of time for the multi- 
tudinous objects of thought, and indulgently omits all that is trivial 
and inessential from her epitome of truth. What does not em- 
phasize she discards; to her fine judgment an hundred details 
serve but to weaken the force of one. Thus Walt Whitman may 
never be called an artist. What he finds he gives us with all the 
exact faithfulness of an inventory. In the mass of his discoveries 
there is much that is precious, many a treasure.of rare and noble 
‘beauty; but its beauty is that of rich quartz, of uncut jewels, 
rather than that of the coin and the cameo. He offers us a collec- 
tion of specimens from the splendid laboratory of nature. It will 
scarcely be sony if the future guards them in cabinets instead of 
circulating them far and wide among the people. 

HARRIET MONROE. 
PERSONALIA 

MR. WHITMAN’S estate has been found to amount to $2000, 
besides the house he died in, valued at about $1500. His sister is 
reported to be his heiress. A ~ is on foot to purchase the house 
and keep it as a memorial of the poet. 

A gentleman living in Cambridge, Mass. (not Col. Higginson), 
sends us a note from which we quote this aegis h:—‘ In one of 
very numerous and interesting conversations which I had with the 
late Dr. Hedge, who was an intimate and lifelong friend of Emer- 
son, he said to me that Emerson was greatly displeased by the use 
which Mr. Whitman had made of a private letter written by him, 
in characteristic kindness to a then young and unknown author, of 
whom he had read only a few pages at most,—publishing it (if I 
remember the circumstance correctly) without permission in the 
preface to a later edition of the “ Leaves of Grass.” Mr. Emerson 
was a severe purist in whatever (as he considered) touched the 
ethics of literature ; and he was deeply mortified and offended to ' 
find himself quoted, afterwards, as in a sense a sponsor for some 
later expressions of Mr. Whitman’s muse.’ 

The Pall Mail Gazette of March 28 devotes two of its long, 
broad columns to Walt Whitman, for whom it raised a fund of 
$405, in December, 1887; the letter in which he acknowledged 
the draft is printed in facsimile in the Budget. The St. James's 
Budget, on the other hand, in a prolix article by Mr. H. D. Traill, 
does its best to prove, mainly by reiterating the assertion, that W. 
W. is not a poet, and that posterity cannot reverse this judgment, 
let it seek to ever so hard. It is a concession on Mr. Traill's part 
to admit posterity’s right to try, even though he refuse in advance 
to accept a verdict that differs from his own. Yet, failing to know 
what Mr. Traill has decided, posterity will be just as self-confident 


as if this judge had not overruled its decision before learning what 
it was. 
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The Literary World, Boston, exclaims :—‘ Surely Walt Whit- 
man was a great and unique poet, and now he is passed to the 
world where his imagination will meet the music that here it sought 
not; while in this world his name and his voice will be long re- 
membered, and fragments of his strange, impassioned chant will 
survive among the echoes of “ the dark backward and abysm of 
time.’” And its New York correspondent writes :—‘It is safe to 
say that in no other city in this country, and in no other city in the 
world, with the possible exception of London, was sorrow at the 
death of Walt Whitman felt so deeply as in New York.’ 


@., writing in the London Speaker, declares of the aged bard.— 
* He always sent away his saner visitors greatly invigorated, even 
in his latest years, when illness had painfully increased upon him. 
He conveyed his unabated optimism at such times indirectly, as 
well as by reasoned opinion; for his venerable, majestic bodily 
form, and his deep and sonorous voice, had in themselves the effect 
of a challenge to the evil things of human life. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the London 77mes concluded 
his cablegram anent Whitman’s death with these words :— 


The genius of this writer was early recognized in England by Lord 
Tennyson, Thomas Carlyle, and others. He was acknowledged to be 
something more than a mere voice. His uncouth style; his contempt for 
rhyme, metre, and even in many cases rhythm, and a freedom of lan- 
guage which is frequently unpardonable, will militate against Whitman’ s 
acceptance by the general public. But he had an intense earnestness of 
conviction, and was undoubtedly a man of great freshness of thought 
and fecundity of ideas. His philosophy was strongly optimistic, and 
whatever defects his poems may reveal, they at least testify that their 
author was a man of power, fertility, and resource; and he cannot but 
exercise considerable effect upon the future of American literature. 


The Sheffield (Eng.) /ndependent pronounces him a prophet :— 


He has cast to the four winds all the rules usually employed in judg- 
ing poetry. And yet, if we once overcome our prejudice and dip into 
the pages of his greater works, such as the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ or 
ts Democratic,’ we are forced to own that the song is telling, 
that at times it rises to a height which profoundly moves those who listen, 
and that despite all his audacious defiance of established forms, and his 

ness of style, he is, in very truth, a prophet singing to the people 
and telling them of the great possibilities which lie before them. 

Mr. Theodore Watts, in an article — more than a page of 
The Atheneum, the conclusion of which is vulgarly abusive of 
Whitman, says:— : 

There is no doubt whatever that, whether or not endowed with any 
kind of literary genius—poetic genius no one now dreams of cred- 
iting him with—he was very richly endowed with the genius of a 
magnetic personality, which ennables a few rare individuals throughout 
the entire animal kingdom to create a following by means of sheer unin- 
telligibility and muddle-headedness. * * * When, not so very 
many years ago, I was attacked, perhaps I might say abused, by the 
youns entlemen—bards for the most part—who ‘did’ the literature 
in a little group of newspapers, on the ground that I was a ‘ reactionary 
poet ’—that is to say an anti-Whitmanite who had corrupted a certain 
set of great poets, including Dante Rossetti, inoculating them with my 
reactionary views—tbe gravest charge against me was that I had chris- 
tened Whitman the ‘ Jack Bunsby of Parnassus.’ Well, there is no 
doubt that I did give him that name; but, not as a poet, as a naturalist: 
now that he is dead, and now that I know what a fine and manly soul it 
was that 5 ager itself with so much incoherence, I regret that I 
should ever have given him such a name. 


Since the election of ‘ Forty Immortals’ by the readers of The 
Critic eight years ago this spring, fourteen have passed away, 
Walt Whitman being the last to go. The longevity of this band 
of men-of-letters, theologians and scientific investigators, as shown 
in the following list, is rather remarkable. The first to die was 


Richard Grant White, 5 = ai 1885, aged 63 years and 11 months; 
the next in order being Edwin P. Whipple, 16 June 1886, aged 67 
years and 3 months; Henry Ward Beecher, 8 March 1887, aged 73 
years and 9 months; John G. Saxe, 31 March 1887, aged 70 years 
and 10 months; Mark Hopkins, 17 June 1887, aged 85 years and 4 
months ; Asa Gray, 30 Jan. 1888, aged 77 years and 2 months; A. 
Bronson Alcott, 4 March 1888, aged ears and 3 months; 
James Freeman Clarke, 8 June 1888, aged 78 years and 2 months ; 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 1 July 1889, aged 87 years and 8 months; 
Bancroft, 17 Jan. 1891, aged 90 years and 3 months; Al- 
exander Winchell, 19 Feb. 1891, aged 66 years and 2 months; 
James Russell Lowell, 12 Aug. 1891, aged 72 years and 6 months; 
Noah Porter, 3 march 1892, aged 80 years and 2 months; and 
Walt Whitman, 26 March 1892, aged 72 years and 10 months. 
One of these deceased ‘Immortals’ was upwards of 99 years of 
age, four.were between 90 and 80, six between 80 and 70, and three 
between 70 and 60, the average age of the fourteen being near 76 
ears and 9 months, Election to The Critic’s Academy seems to 


a ntee, if not of physical immortality, at least of a respect- 
able longevity. 


Critic Number 530 


Alexis Tolstoi’s “ Prince Serébrany” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


_ I see by to-day’s Crztéc that Mr. Jeremiah Curtin is translating 
‘ Prince Serébrany,’ a new novel by Count L. N. Tolstoi’s brother, 
Alexis. The novel is not new, and the author was not a brother 
of Count L. N. Tolstoi. ‘ Prince Serébrany’ was published more 
than thirty years ago in the Russky Viestntk. The author, Count 
Aleksei Konstaninovitch Tolstof, was born on Sept. 5, 1817, at 
Saint Petersburg. His youth was spent largely in the Government 
of Chernigof, on the estate of his maternal uncle, A. A. Perovsky, 
whose poems were published under the pseudonym of Anton Pag- 
orelsky. Count Aleksei entered Moscow University, and was for a 
short time in the Civil Service, after which he travelled in Germany, 
France and Italy. He served with credit in the Crimean War. 
In 1861 appeared his only prose work, the historical romance ‘ Prince 
Serébrany,’ the time of which is that of Ivan the Terrible. In 
1866 appeared in the O¢etchestvennie Zapiski the first part of his 
famous dramatic trilogy on the same tragic period—‘ Smeert Ioan- 
na Groznava’ (‘ The death of Ivan the Terrible’). This was pro- 
duced at enormous expense and with great success in 1867. The 
two other parts of the trilogy—‘ Tsar Feodor Ioarrovitch’ and 
‘ Tsar Boris ’—appeared in the Viestnzk Yevropuz in 1868 and 1870 
respectively. During the last years of his life the poet suffered 
from ill-health and spent many months ineffectually at German 
water-cures. He died Oct. 10, 1875, at his estate at Krasnui Rog 
near Pochep. He left a large number of beautiful poems, but his 
reputation rests mainly on his romance and his trilogy. 

Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, author of ‘ War and Peace,’ was the son 
of Nikolai, the son of Ilya,and traces his ancestry back to the 
Count Piotr Andreyevitch Tolstof, the favorite of Peter the Great. 
The families were therefore connected by common ancestry. 

JAMAICA PLAINS, Mass., April 2, 1892. N. H. DOLE. 


“The Foresters ” 


LONDON Puach thus parodies a popular poem by the author of 
‘ The Foresters ’ :— 


All the greatest swells 
Of the U.S. A, 
Come to see a new, 
Fascinating play. 
Verses by a Lord !. 
Music by a Knight ! 
Just the thing in which 
Democrats delight. 
When the hearty praise 
Bursts from Yankee lips, 
‘ Pass and blush the news 
Over glowing ships ;’ 
What are ‘ glowing ships’? 
That I’ve never guessed, 
‘ Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West ;’ 
This I simply quote 
From the poet’s muse ; 
Hang me if I know 
How you ‘blush the news ;’ 
Anyhow, you do, 
If the lines will scan, 
‘ Till the red man dance,’ 
Do you think he can? 
‘ And the red man’s babe 
Leap beyond the sea.’ 
Active sort of child, 
Surely, that must be ! 
* Blush from West to East,’ 
Blush from left to right, 
‘ Till the West is East,’ 
And the black is white, 
Daly is the man ! 
Daily is the play, 
‘ Dailies’ puff it up, 
In the kindest way. 


No Room for Lowell in Westminster 
(G. W. S., in the Tribune.) 

Lonpon, April 9.—Dean Bradley's refusal to find room for a 
memorial to Lowell in Westminster Abbey is an act of which no 
explanation is yet forthcoming. Want of space is no explanation, 
any more than when the bust of Matthew Arnold was hid away in 
an obscure corner where not one visitor in a thousand will ever see 
it. Lowell, of course, has no claim. No American has a claim, 
nor any Englishman either. It rests with the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, for the time being, to grant or refuse admission to the Abbey. 
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There is no appeal from his discretion, or indiscretion, except to 
public opinion, or to Parliament, where is some- 
times intoaconcrete reform. It was Parliament which 


‘ntervened to save the Abbey from the intrusion of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, whom Dean Stanley was resolved toadmit. The pres- 
nt is no cause for invoking that supreme court of ap 
Nor do I know that Lowell’s American friends need care much 

about the matter. It is Lowell’s English friends who made the 
wequest to the Dean, which he somewhat churlishly, they think, 
thas rejected. Lowell, says one of them, is not thought 
enough for the Abbey. Perhaps not. He was merely the fore- 
most American man-of-letters of his time, long resident in England 
and beloved here: a representative who did invaluable service to 
‘his own country and to this ; admittedly the first—it is the English 
who admit it—scholar of English literature. What has he to do 
with Westminster Abbey? That mausoleum of nonentities is dig- 
mified, no doubt, by the tombs and memorials of some t men, 
‘but the majority are no company for Lowell. To say that Lowell 
shall not find a place there is to say that no American shall in the 
future, and that the few now there had better come away ; Long- 
fellow first of all, who will hardly care to remain, now that his 
friend is excluded. If any Dean of Westminster of the future re- 
.grets the exclusion, he may chisel into some vacant stone the line 
dn which the French Academy does penance for the absence of 
Moliére : ‘ Nothing was wanting to his glory. He is wanting to 
sours.” 


“To W. D. H.” 


Mr. Lane will doubtless rejoice to learn that Mr. 
owells will hereafter be at home in Zhe Cosmopolitan. At 
the Sign of the Ship, in Zongman’s for April, he talks about 
the late occupant of the Editor’s Study in Harper's in prose, 
and fo him in verse. We quote :— 


In the last number of Harper's Magazine Mr. W. D. Howells 
takes leave of that department in which he has so often rebuked 
us for our many insular infirmities. He keeps up this humor to 
the last ; he girds at writers whom we still believe in, still admire, 
still expect to last as long as literature. Is this to be the end of 
the game? Are there to be no more snaps and scoffs, no more 
‘international tennis of flouts and jeers, with Mr. Howells ‘ smash- 
4ng’ at the net? Probably he will play again in some other court, 
assert himself in some other serial. He really would be missed, 
dhe provides so many topics, he is so happy in evolving points of 
difference. It has never seemed to me wise or humorous to be 
wroth with Mr. Howells, but rather to return his services with a 
Wittle chaff: After all, we may differ about literature, or even about 
‘the future of the world, without losing our tempers. Literature 
and the world will never be exactly all that Mr. Howells hopes. 
“On the other hand, some of our own favorites are not meant to 
wear for ever, but to amuse the passing moment. * * * 


And have we heard you, W. D., 
For this, the latest time, declare 
That Intellectuality, 
Save in these Islands of the sea, 
Is everywhere ? 


That all the world, the Muscovites, 
The Realists of Sunny Spain, 
And every Frenchman who delights 
To count the smells and name the sights 
Of every drain, 


Is greater than clean clumsy Scott, 
Than inartistic Thackeray ? 
Oh, hast thou fired thy latest shot, 
Or is it but a cunning plot 
That thou dost lay? 


<ind shall we hear thee, elsewhere, still 
Repeat the old familiar chatter, 
Loud as the hopper of a mill ? 
“Well, as it does not seem to kill, 
It does not matter ! 


“Nay, far from earth, serene and strong, 
The smiling Thackeray forgives ; 
“While ‘ Yarrow as he rolls along 
Bears burden to the minstrel’s song ’— 
Sir Walter lives ! 


“While Hawthorne holds unshaken place 
Among the children of the pen ; 
“While wit, adventure, joy, and grace, 
In every clime, in every place, 
Are dear to men, . 
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You cannot, though you strive and’sigh, 
Shake one leaf on The laurel onda 
Write not yourself,—none else will try, 
T’were grossly rude,—what Dogbe 

Would be writ down ! 





International Copyright 
GERMANY AND SPAIN 

THE German Reichstag, on March 8, after a long and heated 
debate, ratified the proposed agreement by which German authors 
are to enjoy the benefits of International Copyright here. The 
treaty now only awaits the signature of the German Emperor, its 
official announcement in the Rezchsdlatt, and its proclamation by 
the President. Zhe Publishers’ Weekly of April 9 prints the text 
of the German agreement. Copyright in Germany extends thirty 
years beyond the author’s death, and the pending agreement pro- 
vides for the granting to Americans of rights identical with those 
enjoyed by German citizens. 

Gen. E. Burd Grubb, United States Minister to Spain, has con- 
cluded the negotiations with the country to which he is accredited 
regarding International Copyright. 





Notes 


A NEw French comedy, in three acts :— 

‘Paris, April 7.—Pierre Loti, in an address at the French Acad- 
emy to-day, criticised the existing schools of fiction and attacked 
the naturalist school as one that “sent forth flames and smoke as 
from foul straw,” selecting its subjects solely from the dregs of the 
people in great towns, and “never looking beyond the splash of 
mud.” This school, he said, was doomed to pass away as soon as 
an unhealthy curiosity tired of it. - 

‘Paris, April 9.—Loti’s speech has made a great stir in literary 
circles. What are considered his egotism and self- praise are not 
liked. M. Zola strongly resents his attacks. M. Zola asks how, 
while professing never to have read such books, Loti has such an 
intimate acquaintance with the naturalistic school ; reminds him 
that the Academy only accepted him because it would not have 
Zola himself, and says that Loti’s stories of his “ faciles amours ” 
are not very edifying. The press almost unanimously sides with 
Zola against Loti. 

‘Paris, April 10.—M. Loti has written a ceful letter in the 
nature of an apology to M. Zola, to the effect that his recent 
profession of faith does not lessen his admiration for Zola’s im- 
mense talent. Zola, in a cordial reply, expresses regret that Loti 
fails to recognize the great movement in modern literature.” 

M. Zola, it will be remembered, was M. Loti’s unsuccessful rival 
for admission to the Academy. 


—Héléne Vacaresco, the young lady who was forced by the 
politicians to break her engagement with the Crown Prince of 
Roumania, has written a novel which bears the title of ‘ Vorki et 
Dimitrui,’ and is said to contain an account of her by re 
Years ago Mile. Vacaresco gained a prize offered by the French 
Academy for a story in French, although she is a Roumanian. 
She has translated a number of Roumanian songs and poems into 
French, and has written sonnets which have been praised by the 
critics. It was her literary taste which attracted the attention of 
‘Carmen Sylva,’ the Queen. 


—In England two large editions of Mr. Gosse’s ‘Gossip in a 
Library ’ have been sold, and a third is in preparation. 

—Something new in the way of a novel is announced by the 
Cassell Publishing Co. in ‘ The Fate of Fenella,’ by Helen Mathers, 
Justin H. McCarthy, Conan Doyle, Florence Marryat, F. Anstey 
and nineteen other popular story-writers, each of whom contributes 
a single chapter. 


—Referring to a note in our last number, Dr. N. Nickerson of . 
Meriden, Conn. writes to us that the first Lady Brassey died of 
malarial fever contracted in Australia, and was buried at sea, 
when 1000 miles out from Port Darwin, on Sept. 14, 1887, while 
a a voyage in the Sunbeam from Australia to Mauritius and the 

ape. ° 

—The Publishers’ Weekly prints the following items of trade 
news :—The firm of A. D. F. Randolph & Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, and is now conducting 
its business as a corporation under the title of Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Company. The officers of the company are: Anson D. 
F. Randolph, President; Arthur D. F. Randolph, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; and Wm. I. Wiley, Secretary. They have leased 
the store at 182 Fifth Avenue, now occupied by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, and will remove thereto May 15. The Stokes 
Company, who have gone out ef the retail book and stationery 
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business, will continue their publishing and wholesale business in 
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the same building. The Joseph Knight Co. have purchased the 
plates and stock of the late firm of Nims & Knight, of Troy, and 
will continue the business at 196 Summer Street, Boston (Estes Press 
building). They will add to the old list new attractions, as well as 
entirely new lines of books and novelties. The officers of the new 
company are: Joseph Knight, President and General Manager ; 
Louis Coues Page, Treasurer; Walter M. Jackson, Secretary. 
The Directors are: Joseph Knight, Dana Estes, Charles E. Lauriat, 
Walter M. Jackson and Louis Coues Page. 


—Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Boston P2/o/, has been 
invited to write and read the poem for the dedication of the na- 
tional monument at Gettysburg, on June 2. 


—‘ The Shelley Concordance,’ just ready at Mr. Quaritch’s, is a 
complete dictionary of every word used by the poet in his metrical 
writings, arranged and edited by F. S. Ellis. The book has been 
printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, with type specially cast 
for it, and is published in one volume at 25s. A few copies on 
large paper are offered at 3/. 135. 6d. 


—Edgerton Castle’s ‘Schools and Masters of Fence,’ hereto- 
fore only obtainable in an expensive form, will shortly be issued 
by Macmillan & Co. in the Bohn Library. The reprint will con- 
tain all the original illustrations and some additional matter. 


—Another volume of the works of the late Count Von Moltke 
has just been issued. It includes a youthful novel, ‘ Two Friends,’ 
and ‘ Thoughts of Comfort Regarding Earthly Life and Reliance 
on Eternal Life,’ in which the writer shows himself a believer in 
future life of the most tolerant type. 


—The Pictorial World, London, publishes a portrait (about 
carte-de-visite size) of the late Mr. Cones Pellew, which it be- 
lieves to be from the only photograph in existence. It was taken 
by an amateur. 


—M. Jules Claretie, manager of the Thé&tre Frangais, when 
eared last week about the rumor that his company may visit 

merica during the Chicago Exposition, said :— 

I do not see that there is any insuperable obstacle to such a trip, es- 
pecially as the theatre will probably be closed for repairs during the 
summer of 1893; but Ido not think it easy. The troupe will not go to 

icago as a body uninvited. But I cannot say what might be decided 
if the authorities of the Exhibition or a well-known manager were to 
og we to them a professional visit to the United States.’ Referring to 

tr. Daly’s troupe, which has visited Paris several times, M. Claretie 
said:—‘ I liked the way they played “ The Taming of the Shrew ” very 
much, But we French have so exalted an opinion of our national act- 
ing that I must not be asked to make comparisons. We are greatly in- 
terested in American acting, however, and hope to welcome Mr. Daly 
— his company this year. Miss Rehan is an actress of undoubted 
ent. 

M. Claretie has now in press a novel entitled ‘ L’Américaine,’ 
whose heroine is a member of the Paris American colony. 

—M. Jouaust has published 300 copies of the articles of Sarcey, 
Houssaye, Lemaitre, Ginisty, Jules Claretie, Jules Simon, Uzanne 
and other book-lovers in preme of his work as a printer and: pub- 
lisher, on the occasion of his retirement. They form a pretty vol- 
ume entitled ‘ Ultima,’ having as a frontispiece the portrait of 
Jouaust etched by Lalauze. 


—The first edition of Marion Crawford’s new novel, ‘ The Three 
re was disposed of by Macmillan & Co. on the day of publi- 
cation. 

—In London last month was sold an autograph letter of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, referring to Dr. Johnson, for 14/. 10s. One of 
Sir Walter Scott’s, descriptive of his ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ December 
18, 1810, brought 14/4, ros.; a long letter of Shelley's, written to 

igh Hunt from Naples, Dec. 1818, 342; the autograph MS. of 
Chaps. iv.—-v. of Thackeray’s ‘ Philip,’ 88/.; and a letter of Lamb’s, 
accompanied by the MS. of his lines ‘On an Infant Dying as Soon 
as Born,’ 177 tos. 


~—David Gray, the Harvard Senior who wrote the Hasty-Pud- 
ding Club play this year is a Buffalo man, and a son of the late 
poet-editor of that name. Verse-making comes as natural to him 
as prose-writing to most of us. 

—The story by Wolcott Balestier, ‘Captain, my Captain !’ to be 
: — in The Century for May, is said to be the last short story 

wrote. 

—A Wagner concert under the direction of Herr Anton Seidl 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 26, for the benefit of the Young Women’s Christian 

ciation. The soloists will be Frau Antonia Mielke, Frau 
Ritter-Goetze, Herr Andreas Dippel and Her Emil Fischer. Selec- 
tions will be given from ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ and ‘ Siegfried.’ 
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—Mrs. Oliphant has brought out a new edition of her biogra 

of Laurence Oliphant, and e inserted therein a few-words nee 
ply to the disciples of Thomas Lake Harris. She neither retracts 
nor moderates her statements in the original edition.) 


—Col. R. T. Auchmuty, founder of the Trade-Schools in this 
city, announced on Thursday evening of last week, when over 500 
pupils were graduated as plumbers, bricklayers, painters, plasterers, 
carpenters, tailors, stone-cutters, etc., that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
had offered to devote $500,000 to the maintenance and extension 
of the schools as soon as they should be organized under the laws 
of the State. The work done by these schools, hitherto maintained 
by Col. Auchmuty himself, may fairly be regarded as indispensable 
to the welfare of the city. To suggest a wiser use = wealth 
than their endowment would be a diffeult task. 


—Mr. Delane bought in London the other day for about $77 a 
copy of the first edition of ‘Adam Bede,’ containing George Eliot’s 
autograph inscription of presentation to Thackeray. 


—The Kawkab America, announced to appear on Friday of 
this week, at 47 Pearl Street, New York, is claimed to be the only 
paper printed in Arabic in North or South America or Europe. 
N. J. Arbeely, an interpreter of the Bureau of Immigration, is the 
proprietor and editor in chief, his brother, A. J. Arbeely, being the 
managing editor. ‘The paper will have a constituency of about 
7000 in New York City,’ said the former to a Z7¢mes reporter. 
‘ That is about the number of intelligent Syrians, Persians and 
Arabs in this city. On both the American continents there are 
about 150,000 speakers and readers of the Arabic language. * * * 
The paper will circulate in Egypt, India, Zanzibar, Syria, Tunis, 
Moroco and Palestine. In all of these places we have correspond- 
ents, many of them the finest scholars in their respective countries.” 





Publications Received 


Receirt of new pudblicat: ts ack: ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
givers the publication is issued in New York.] 
Abbott, E. History of Greece. $2.25. 
American a p<: 

Andrews, E. B. Duty of a Public Spirit. roc. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
The Publisher's Weekly- 
D. ton & Co, 





Athanasius. Writings and Letters. Ed. ye Robertson. Christian Literature Co. 
Bamburgh, W.C. Gi : A Veneti ale. Privately Printed. 
Beulah. Tatters. soc. Boston : Lee & Sh > 
Black, W. A Princess of Thule. Harper & Bros.. 
Boardman, G. D. Problem of Jesus. 35c. F. H. Revell Co. 
Coes H. W. The Business Hen. Rural Pub. Co.. 

.M. The Three Fates. $1. Macmillan & Co, 
Dallas, G. M. ag Ed. by S. Dallas. $2. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Davis, R. H. Van Bibber and Others. Harper & Bros. 
De Garmo, C. Ethical Training in the Public Schools. 


Phila.: Academy of Pol. and Social Science. 
Dickens, C. Pickwick Papers. $r. Macmillan & Co.. 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Ed. by R. H. 1. Palgrave. Part lI. $r. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Douglas, C. * 7. Financial History of Massachusetts. Columbia College. 
Eccles, R. G. Study of Applied Sociology. oc. D. Appleton & Co. 
Evans, T. American Citizenship. Oakland, Cal.: T, Evans.. 
Everybedy’s Pocket Cyclopxdia. Harper & Bros. 
Farrer, J. A.- Books Condemned to be Burnt. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Fuller, 5. R. Personality. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. $r. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Harris, Fi R a the Plantation 


D. Appleton & Co, 


Harte, lonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People. $1.25. 
oughton, Mifflin & Co, 
Higginson, T. W. Concerning All of Us. Harper & Bros, 
Janes, L. G. ‘Problem of City Goverament. rec. D. App eton & Co, 
usth, S.de. Le Livre de La Pousta. Paris : P. Ollendorff. 


ing. G. Tales of a Time and Place. 
Langford, W.S. Christian Beneficence. 20c. 
Leffingwell, W. B. Manulito. $1.25. 
Living Papers on Present-Day Themes. 10 vols. $10. 
Lotze, H. Philosophy of Religion. Ed. by F.C. Conybeare. goc 


Maurice, F.D. Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, Vol. VI. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Mead, E. D. Representative Government. oc. D. Appleton & Co. 
Mexican a A. Toasts and Responses at Dinner to Sefior Romero. 


Hi r & Bros. 

Thos. ittaker. 

Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
F. H. Revell Co. 


“Macmillan & Co. 


Middleton, J. H. Remains of Ancient Rome. 2 vols. $7. Macmillan & Co, 
Miller, O. T. Little Brothers of the Air. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Harper & Bros, 

London: Mcffatt & Paige.. 
_ Thos. Whittaker, 
Catholic Pub. Society Co. 
Harper & Bros, 


Millet, F. D. A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. 
Moffatt ’s ny Reader. No. II. 

Moore, A. L. From Advent to Advent. $:.50. 
More, T. Wisdom and Wit. Ed. by T. E. Bridgett. 
Ormsbee, A. B. The House Comfortable. 
Parsons, J. R. French Schools Through American Eyes. $1. 


Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Posse, N. Handbook of School Gymnastics. soc. oston: Lee & Sh & 


Remsen, D.S. Suffrage and the Ballot. roc. D. Appleton & Co. 

Robinson, C. The Kansas Conflict. r & Bros. 

Ryle, Bishop. Rich and Poor. 20c. Thos. Whittaker. 
tt 


. WwW. Perseus, 
Seely, H. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other Stories. soc. Harper & Bros. 
Taussig, F. W. Silver Situation in the United States. sc. . 
Baltimore: Am. Economic Association. 


Walker, B. My Musical E: ences. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

ite, E. Life in Christ. $1.50. Thos. Whittaker. 
Whitman, W. Selected Poems. Chas, L. Webster & Co. 
Wright, J. Gothic Language Primer. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Wyndham, J. Theo gton. m: United Pub. Co. 


+ __ §$0C, Bosto: 
es received from A. S, Barnes & Co.; Mitchell’s ; Frederick H. Hutt. 
London d 
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Our New Books. 


A Memoir of 
Honore de Balzac. 


Compiled and written by KaTHarine Prescotr Wor- 
MELEY. With Portrait by Eugene Giraud. 12mo. 
Half Russia, uniform with the Novels. Price, 
$1.50. 


The object is to present Balzac to American readers ; 
@ presentation of the man, and not of his work. 


West Roxbury Sermons. 
1837-1848. 
‘By TuHeopore Parker. Printed from unpublished 


Manuscripts. With Introduction and Biographical 
Sketch. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Earlier sermons, preached at the famous West Rox- 
‘bury Church and never before printed. 


Poems by the Way. 
Written by Witttam Morris. r2mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.25. 


LATER POEMS. 


Last Days of 
Marie Antoinette. 


®y Lorp Ronatp Gower. With Portrait and Fac- 
simile Letter. New edition. x2mo. Bi-color. 
Price, $t.s50. 


The Story of the 


Glittering Plain. 

‘Which has also been called the Land of Living 
Men or the Acre of the Undying. 

‘Written by Wiittsam Morris. A new and cheape 


edition, reset in modern type. r2mo. Cloth, gils 
top. Price, $1.50. 


Pastels of Men. 
First and Second Series. 


By Pavut Bourcer. Translated by Miss Wormeley. 
2 vols. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 each. 


Wells of English. 


By Isaac Bassett Cuoats. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
Price, $r.50. 


A review of the work of the minor writers of England 
of the r6th and 17th centuries. 


A Last Harvest. 

Lyrics and Sonnets. From the Beok of Love. By 
Pure Bourke Marston. Edited, with biograph- 
ical sketch, by Louise Chandler Moulton. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


The Tragic Comedians : 

A study in a well-known story. By Gzorcz Merg- 
pith. With an introductory note on Ferdinand 
Lassalle by Clement Shorter. 16mo. Cloth. 
Popular edition. Price, $1.50. r2mo. Cloth, 
uncut. Uniform with the English edition. Price, 
$2.00. 


The author tells his story with unusual straight- 
forwardness and directness. 


At all the Bookstores. 


Roperts BrotueErs, 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHY MPER’S 


NEW BOOK, 
Travels ‘Amongst 
the Great Andes 


of the Equator. By Epwarp Wuym- 
PER. With 150 illustrations engraved 
by the Author, Large 8vo, $6.00. 


** By all odds the finest Look of its kind is- 
sued in some years past.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 

‘* The book is exhaustive and deeply inter- 
esting.”"—Boston Advertiser, 


“ The volume is one of the most interesting 
descriptions ever written.”—Cleveland Leader. 


‘**No more ry song work has appeared for 
many years, It extraordinary attractions,” 
—Boston Beacon, 


A New Book by Dr. Briggs. 

THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH AND THE 
REASON: The Three Great Fountains 
of Divine Authority. By Prof. CHARLEs A. 
Briccs, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


In order}to set forth more fully the views expressed 
in his receiat inaugural address, Dr Briggs has writ- 
ten this volume which aims principally to define his 
position with regard to the validity of the Church and 
the Reason as sources of divine authority. The other 
subjects discussed are the Higher Criticism, the In 
poee «A of Scripture, Biblical History and the Messi- 
anic Ideal. 


The Governor, 
And Other Stories. By Gzorcre A. HIBBARD. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The best of Mr. Hibbard’s popular magazine stories 
of recent years are prodding Sa this volume. Mr. 
Howells refers to Mr. Hibbard's work as havi 
“*a certain felicity of execution and a certain ideal af 
performance which are not common.” 


A New Book by Mr. Stevenson. 

ACROSS THE PLAINS, with Other Essays 
and Memories. By Ropert Louis STEVEN- 
SON. 1!2mo,$1.25. 


Especial interest attaches to this volume by reason 
of the autobiographic character of several of the 
essays, while the . “Fontainebleau.” “ The 
Lantern Bearers,” ‘ The Old Pacific Capital,” 
“ Dreams,” * gars,” etc., wiil rank with the 
author's finest work in this field of literature. 


Essays on German Literature. 
By Prof. H. H. BovYesEN. 12mo, $1.50. 
The spirit and animating forces of German litera- 
ture are admirably set forth in this book, the personal 
anecdotal element bringing the leading figures 
well into the foreground. ‘The different phasesof the 
enius of Goethe and of Schiller, the evolutions of the 
man novel, and the influence of the Romantic 
School, are the principal themes. 


The Duchess of Angouleme 
And the Two Restorations. From the French 

of Imbert de Saint-Amand. Famous Women 

of the French Court. 12mo, with portrait 
$1.25. 

“One of the most fascinating of the chronicles in 
which Saint Amand has pictured the famous women 
of the French Court. It is not merely a portrait but 
a great historical painting which brings before us stir- 
ring scenes and romantic episodes with a bold and 


ai ic touch, and with rich coloring and pulsing 
vitality.”’"—Philadelphia Record. 


*,* Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 





BOSTON, 


Lctaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and. harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system: 


Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says : 

“I have used it in my own case when suffering from 

nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. have 

prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 

debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “* Horsford’s” is on 
the lab*}. Al there ~1e spurious. Never sold in bulk. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 










which is 
pure and soluble. 


has morethan three times 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIG 


"gold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 








A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH AvENvuE, N. Y. 








WORST CASES CURED 





743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Number 530 
o nes EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 


A Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
cents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAID to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 


PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


THE DATE at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid. The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SuBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

In ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or dis- 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent. 


TRADE ORDERS should be sent to the American 
News Company, New York. 


Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


Cansteeier ith ene sew subscriber, in one 


Soils ce eepaVeVuls <dacduchanoogs 7 50 


Sey areemegepeaniager as 


Oe tear eeeeeeeseees oe 20 0O 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, urtil further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Crrric and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 


Unsrzcirigp Paczs. Specirtep Pacss, 
aoc. per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each in. 
sertion, sertion. 
Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines. 
geese Be cont Beneetit on peatly exteneta les age 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CONNECTICUT. 








Hartford, Connecticut. , 





ors agg amy i Girls. Tcrms, 
$500 tg hy gd cheng =r 
cipal. tudy alae health. Miss ey 
Lyme, Connecticut. 

LACK HALL SCHOOL. A el ap nel 
Boxes and from Ag bers‘of the Yale Faculty, 
mem 

Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal 





Norwalk, Cennecticut. 
Iss sans INSTITUTE. F tons malian 
Young Et i my te Sop ois 
‘um’ ing 
limited = oe Excellent advantages in Musi, 
fe guages, Gymnasium. 

goinds. Healthful location. “Careful canblion te 

a and Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
M Location accessible, peneine. eee healthful. Col- 





t+ HEIGHTS SCHOOL. —— 


he p? horough 
ion Fey = Sg st. 


TAMES W. MOREY. Principal. 








‘NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, .¥ Y. Under 
cones of uaoy io Rindrpaideirewe 
courses udy from ergarten t 
Harvard Course for Women ‘6 fanrecore 


tion $400 a year. For poe oll address Sr. + 
ScHoot. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
LLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beas-- 
New epee i 
begins Sept. - 4 1891. Send for Coaplenne. 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
* | “HE MISSES ELY'S BOG. . Foe GIRLS. 
Now ~ ——— — , will re- 
open after Easter at oy 85th» 
and 86th Streets, New York. — 








Newburgh, New York. 
HE re MACKIE’S SCHOOL “FOR 





lege Se = Rev. J. B. M B MacLEAN. 2 = =. — year will begim. 
MASSACHUSETTS. New York City, s25 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF Beene Mt Bug - ~~ =. 


Send for part mae Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Opes 
Oct. rst. P for the Columbia and the: 
arvard ions, and all o for wom- 


en. Daily instruction and practice 
nastics. is A. Banos and Many B. 1 Wurron, A. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
l Facing Central Park. Re-opens October x. 








Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD SOOee, GEOSE.. 5 Bape a5 boys 


oean, ee All the 
advantages of family life Sees with best 
mental and ph i Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest me 75 acres of ground. James 


S. GaRLanp, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OHN WwW. DSL PRIVATE —» — 
SCHOOL for 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
per yees dem te: SCHOOL. Clanet- 
and Business Courses. Pr mary 
Taceasien for all ee for men 


. Mycatt, A.M. 
242 Wess Seventy-fourth Street. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 
S Plairs, N. Y. H 








PINE 

s, 4 ealthful, homelike, 
thorough. Terms moderate. For i 
address, Rav. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Springfield, Massachusetts. 
AO Oe tains, So 
v: 
Soement “les 2 Literature. Winter term 
iss D 


begins J _ pe aA, (Wellesley), 
anuary 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 

HANDLER a or SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, H. Address the President, or 

Prof. E. RI Ruccas, 


OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND Co gnmeees. 
po pe Youxnc Paewreend ae as —— 
Lite: usic, Art, 
tory, Phyl and sal Socks Culture. ‘Fall term begins: 
t. 24, 189t 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
caL Home Anp Day Scnoot ror Younc Lapis. 
For cinsoeneh ame catalogue, address G. K. 
BaRTHOLOMEW, 














NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Tere Jee pica h Geren, Menc, Drevin’ 
— i 
Pain and Physical a Guiry New Building, large 
Popes, low pony J. H. Suumaxes, Prin. 


O 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. aad year be- 
gins 26th. 


an. Music, 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE couNe. angel SEMEMARY ADMITS 
to Smit! assar, on 
Graduates from the Seminary Course. Prepara- 
tory Class, Art, and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
D. Sewat, Principal. 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS oy om THE ACADEMIC : 
t of the S Insti 


tute of Tec! 
Is pile grepated for 
v edicine. Tuition 





Set: ay ee 1892. 


Law, 
oe par punter See porto 





Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOB 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. gaye 
a department of manual training. fi 
cul 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH’ AND ENGLISH 
Home Scoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss- 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken im 

Fe years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. HB. 

‘LERC. 








Asheville, North Carolina. 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. agg we td 


+ r Ninety-eighth year Lg 
2). SAGES, "N.S Adee 
May. R. tg ee ey Supt., Acheville, N: c. 


Mt. Carroll. Til. 
‘ T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free; 
Send for one. 








Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE gee nog COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course 
Send for catalcgue, and ad 
M.D., Dean. 


ber 1st, 189%. 
Davip ¢ruasre,. 
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HAVE YoU SEEN THE CHURCH HYMNARY? 


‘The richest and best Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Congregational singing ever 
offered to the Churches,’’ 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY, by Epwin A. BEDELL, published with and without THE 
CHURCH PSALTER, compiled by Henry Van Dyke, D.D. While the merits of its principal 
competitors, which have been before the public for many are pore | recognized, it 
is believed that the Church Hymnary contains all that is best in the older collections with a 
wealth of new material never before published in this country, which is already ized as 
one of the strongest features of the new book. At first glance it seems hardly possible that 
the Hymnary contains about 1,000 hymns and over 800 separate tunes, exclusive of chants, as 
its broad, clear pages, most attractive to the eye, s only an ingenious use of space with- 
out overcrowding. The great variety of tunes affords an opportunity to provide with almost 
every hymn a choice between a good old tune and a better new one, thus making the book pe- 
culiarly and perfectly adapted to the varying needs of the churches. The publishers have re- 
cently received introduction orders for over 13,000 copies from such segrrecetive and widely 
separated churches as the 4th Pres. Ch., Albany, N. Y. ; the ist Pres. Ch. of Flagstaff, Ariz. ; 
the Ref’d Ch., Fifth Ave. and agth St., N, Y. City ; the 2d Cong’l Ch., Rockford, Ill.; the 1st 
Cong’l Ch., Detroit ; the Cong’! Ch., St. Albans, Vt, ; the 2d Ref’d Ch., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
the 2d Pres. Ch., Albany, N. Y.; the Cong’! Ch., Granville, Ill. ; the Westminster Pres. Ch., 
Buffalo ; the Memorial Pres, Ch., Syracuse; the 2d Ref’d Ch., Schenectady ; the Cong’l Ch., 
Wakefield, Mass.; the 4th Pres. Ch., N. Y. City ; the rst Pres. Ch., Germantown, Phila ; the 
Cong’! Ch., Yankton, S. D., etc. 


The following extracts from letters received from pastors where the book has been intro- 
duced fairly represent the verdict of the churches : 


Rev. F. D. Ayer, D.D., Fist Cong'l Church, Concord, N. H.: ‘We are perfectly satisfied that we made 

no mistake in adopting this book.” 
_, Rev, Chas. Wood, D.D.. First Pres. Church, Germantown, Phila.: ‘ After careful examination we de- 

cided unanimously that the Church Hymnary is the best book we have yet seen.” 

Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D., South Ref'd Church, New York City: ‘ Every one is delighted, the book 
grows in interest monthly and I have yet to find one who does not consider it the best known. 

Rev. Geo. T. Dowling, D.D., Albany, N.Y.: ‘I cannot express too highly my measure of approval. I 
do not believe its equal is to be found.” 


Rev. D. Sage Mackay, St. Albans, Vt.: ‘*I am thoroughly satisfied and delighted -with it. It is the best 
hymnal I have seen in America.” 





Returnable copies sent free to Pastors and Music Committees. Descriptive pam- 
phlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address by 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, . : NEW YORK. 


AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 

Subjects am ap are: Discovery of 
America; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
oa destully well Pold pet ad pene my, Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
good family, who, after first getting into trevhie over War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
a Spanish , finally marries another girl, through dians; Quakers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
which great sorrow comes upon him, as a consequence | California; South America and the West In- 
of a former act of guilt done in a moment of weakness. dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N.Y. | Bibliography; and Government Publications; 


also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
- American Authors. 

Frederick Koehler, . 

GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM ~ 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, ‘ 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETORS. 
— }? want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
New York City, 308 West soth Street. AL vew, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 Was 10TH 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- |‘Street,N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a . 
S STITUTE L’T’D. classes for 
edical 








Fust Published. 
ROSE LIBRARY, NO. 13. 


Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation. 

By Osstp ScHuBIN, author of ‘“ Asbein.” 
Translated by Extse L. LATHRoP. With 
Photogravures. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 





The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 Broapway, New YorK. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 











AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. S 

Established 1880. Unique in position and success. 


man, 
Address Dr. T M. Coan, 20 W. rath St., N. Y. 








Biss VES We nie eta 
eens inteagities @ equate. STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 








M Su 6 vate instruction a 
Send for circular. Ur. Watson L. Savace. 


Catalogue es A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
Parx Row, New ORK. ? 























BAEDEKER'S GUIDES are in- 
dispensable to anysatisfactory trip abroad, 
whether to GREAT BRITAIN or the 
CONTINENT of EUROPE. Buy 
them now while planning your trip, and 
they will be doubly useful. Prices here 
having been greatly lowered, and no duties 
upon them being charged abroad, there 
is every advantage and convenience in 
securing them before the start. 

Full lists on application to any Book- 


seller, or to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Agents for the United States. 
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EVERY == 


S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 
Care should be takento .. . 
S- Oe ae 
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eqoossscs, OF —_ Leggs 
en years spen revising, ™ 
tors employed, over $300,000 expended. 


Sold by all Booksellers. > 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, < 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 4 


SS. 4 
aaDo not buy reprints of obsolete 
editions. > 


4 
Hellmuth |: 
Co eg e, 
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Actually Spoken and Mastered 
. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 
CERMAN:?:.. eouned.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


2% cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 
‘MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, SPANISH 


19 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON ITAL 1AN 
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The Critic 












Number 530°. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call 

In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 
It reinvigorates brain and body. 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggists or by mail $1.00 


F’. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH ST., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


#: CHAMBERS ST., : + NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 





C. J. Price, 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, invites 
the attention of book buyers to his collection ‘of Rare 
- Americana, Fi 


&c. A new pri 
sent to any on appi 





Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West 23xp Street, - - New Yorx Crry. 








EASTER. 


An original etching by Mrs. Eptrn Lorinc Gat- 
CHELL, representing some verses bythe Right Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., and surrounded by a spray of 
Easter lillies, and the picturesque entrance to thestudy, 
through the Cloister of Trinity Church, Bosten. Size 
without margin 4x 74 inches; signed proofs on Hol- 
land paper, $1.50 ; unsigned proofs, $1.00. Forwarded 
by mail cn receipt of price. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 





328 Micx.e St., Campen, N.J., t 
August 22nd, 1889. 

The pictures have come, and the 6 large seated and 
pay % please me fectly—as well as any I ever 
sat for(& that’s coving, 8 ae deal, for I have sat to 
all the dons in New York—and in all the cities too 

Boston to New Orleans). But I want a dosen of 
them, not 6 as you sent. m 

Please print me siz more, same style, on the large 

plain cards, and I will send over for them in about a 


week. 
Walt Whitman. 


To F, Gutexunst, Photographer, 
712 ARCH ST., PHILA. 





ANDY Binder to hold current volume 

of THE CriTIC will be sent post-paid 

to any address for One Dollar. Address THE 
Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New Yor,j 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
THEATRE. 


DALY’s THEATRE. E 














night at 8:15. 
Lord ogee. Comedy. 

TENNYSON’S “THE FORESTERS.” 
TENNYSON’S | Music bogs ARTHUR SuL.ivan. 
Miss R: as Marian. Mr. Drew 
FORESTERS. |as Robin. Chorus of 40 voices. In 
FORESTERS. |Act 34—The Fairy Revel—The 
Talk of the Town ! 
MATINEES, Wednesdays. Saturdays. 








TIFFANY * GLASS - AND” 


° FURNISHERS'&*GLASS*‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC*&’ECCLESIASTI CAL. 


"DECORATIONS 


“333 TO 341° FOURTH‘AVENUE‘NEW‘YORK° 





N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MNETION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 


DECORATING: COMPANY. 


' MEMORIALS’ 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


Paris G London 
WRAPS, JACKETS, 


LACE MANTLES, 
Walking and Driving Suits, 


RIDING HABITS. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cuuxLine 
ability, scholarship, and pvactical power. In- 
formation furnished on apzlication, 








WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 











